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THE LORD OF BURLEIGH AND SARAH 
HOGGINS, 
(See 7" S, xii, 221, 281, 309, 457.) 

Mr. “John Jones,” alias Henry Cecil, was 
never overseer for Bolas, as your correspondent 
Beta says. I thought [ had made this point 
clear; but myths die hard ; and as this appears to 
have some vitality about it, I must try to kill it 
more effectually. 

Mr. Cecil was living at Hanbury Hall in 1789, 
which place he did not leave until June 14 in 
that year (Consistory Court Papers, Cecil v. Cecil), 
so he could not have been appointed overseer at 
Bolas in 1789; and as a matter of fact John and 
Joseph Slack were the overseers, as appears from 
their being again appointed in 1790, when they 
each admitted they had a small balance in hand 
from the previous year. The following are the 
names of the overseers from 1790 :—1790, Joseph 
Slack and John Slack ; 1791, Joseph Slack and 
John Groucock ; 1792, John Groucock and Richard 
Rogers; 1793, John Groucock and Edward 
Austin ; 1794, Thomas Hoggins and John Slack. 

In December, 1793, Mr. Cecil succeeded to the 
title, and he took his seat in the House of Lords, 
February 7, 1794, as the Earl of Exeter, in which 
year his father-in-law, Thomas Hoggins, collects 
from him his humble contribution of 7s. 54d. 
towards the expenses of the parish. 
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It is the same as regards churchwardens, with 
one slight exception. In 1793 there only appears 
to have been one churchwarden—at least only one 
signs the parish accounts when they are audited and 
passed as correct in that year, whereas in previous 
and subsequent years the curate, the Rev. Mr. 
Tayleur, and the two churchwardens sign. The 
name of ‘John Jones” nowhere appears ; and 
though it may be contended that he was church- 
warden in 1793, that is pot a very logical de- 
duction to draw from the fact that his name is not 
in the book. It rather points, I should think, the 
other way. 

I believe it possible “ Mr. Jones” may have 
been summoned on a jury at Shrewsbury, and, in 
fact, there is a tradition to that effect, and that 
on one occasion he was nearly discovered. I am 
not quite clear, however, that he was properly 
qualitied; but it would be an interminable matter 
to go into by-questions like this of the proper 
qualification for a juror in the year 1790. I 
believe he had to be a forty-shilling freeholder, 
which Mr. Jones would not exactly be, nor a long 
leaseholder either, for he was simply a squatter 
on the land where he had built his cottage, and 
had no title to it, and it is doubtful whether Mr. 
Tayleur alone could have given him one, as the 
widow of the late owner was living and might 
have had something to say to it. 

It is, therefore, impossible that Mr. Jones could 
have ever attended on a magistrate to get the 
books signed, unless he did it in a friendly way 
for a neighbour. The rates seem to have been 
allowed in the usual way at petty sessions, and 
invariably (for the years I quote) the same two 
magistrates, Mr. Thos. Eyton and Mr. W. Pim- 
berton (not Pemberton) sign them. 

I am obliged to your correspondents for their 
replies (and some of them very courteous ones) to 
my previous papers; and as it is now three months 
since they appeared, and no one has contradicted 
the point I raised, that the first marriage was a 
bigamous one, I must conclude it is proved, If 
anything further were wanted to prove it, it is 
this, that when Henry Cecil and Sarah Hoggins 
were married the second time in St. Mildred’s 
Church, Bread Street, they describe themselves 
respectively as “ bachelor” and “ spinster,” which 
is a complete abandonment of the Bolas marriage. 
I was aware of the point about the coat of arms 
on the seal (I think it was on a seal taken from 
Mr. Cecil’s fob), and also of what Mr. WaLFrorD 
says on the Burleigh question ; but there will be 
papers in some of the provincial journals which 
have appeared during the last twenty years or so 
which, no doubt, have escaped me. I should be 
obliged if any correspondent who knows of these 
would communicate the name of the paper and 
the date to me direct. 

Whilst on this question I should like to ask 
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What proof is there of the marriage of William 
Sneyd and Emma Vernon? It comes so sus- 
piciously near the announcement of Mr, Cecil's 
second marriage that I look upon it as a hoax. 
In 1790, when the action Cecil v. Sneyd was tried 
in the King’s Bench, Sneyd was in the custody of 
the marshal of the Marshalsea, as appears from 
the roll, and judgment was not entered up against 
him until November, 1790, at which time the 
debt and costs were unpaid ; and though I do not 
set up that it was impossible he could have got 
married whilst a prisoner for debt, I think it ex- 
tremely improbable, for Mrs. Vernon would never 
have married him without taking him out of 
prison, Now the debt for damages and costs for 
which he was incarcerated, 1,060/., is not entered 
as “satisfied” until Hilary Term, 1794, just after 
Mr. Cecil came to the title, from which I am 
inclined to believe it never was paid at all, but 
that the Earl of Exeter, having kept him in prison 
for four years, let him go free. If it had been paid 
in cash previously, care would bave been taken to 
have had satisfaction duly entered up. Besides, 
no mention is made of this marriage on Mrs, 
Vernon’s tombstone in Hanbury Churchyard, 
where she appears to have been buried under the 
name of Phillips. If the marriage were by licence 
in London, evidence of it ought easily to be forth- 
coming, as I understand there is an index pub- 
lished to all marriages in the London district. If 
by banns, it will not be easy to find. I have on 
one or two occasions found out that announce- 
ments inthe Gentleman’s Magazine and the‘ Annual 
Register’ are not correct. W. O. Woopatt. 
Scarborough. 
SKULL OF SIMON SUDBURY. 
(See 3" S. i. 251.) 

Many years ago there appeared in ‘N. & Q.’a 
query on this subject, to which an editorial note 
was appended in answer, though not entering 
into the matter sufficiently. Judging that some 
additional particulars, gleaned from authentic 
sources, concerning Sudbury and his death may 
prove of interest, they are forwarded for insertion. 
History is said to repeat itself, and many of the 
arguments used by the leaders of the “Great 
Peasant Revolt” in 1381, when Archbishop Sud- 
bury was murdered by the insurgents, are furbished 
up and applied at the present time. 

According to Froissart, the insurgents, led by 
Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball, entered 
the Tower of London, 

“and found the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose name 
was Simon,* a valiant and wiee man, and Chancellor of 





* A note adds, “ Simon de Sudbury.” “ His name was 
Tibold; but he took the name de Sudbury from the 
place of his birth."’ ‘‘ Tibold”’ is, of course, an abbre- 


viation of Theobald, and perhaps its pronunciation at 
thattime. The name of the royal palace Theobalds, in 





England, who had but just celebrated mass before the 
King; he was seized by these rascals and beheaded,” 
with three others. The author goes on to say that 
these heads were then fixed on long pikes, and 
then placed on London Bridge ; but perhaps this 
latter statement may not be true (vol. ii. c. 75, 
translation by Thomas Johnes). The body of 
Simon Sudbury was undoubtedly buried in his 
own cathedral in Canterbury, where his monu- 
ment is still in existence. Dean Stanley says in 
his ‘ Historical Memorials of Canterbury ’:— 

“ Not many years ago, when this tomb was accidentally 
opened, the body was seen within, wrapped in cerecloth, 
a leaden ball occupying the vacant space of the head.” 

In the vestry of St. Gregory’s, at Sudbury, 
in Suffolk, is the following singular relic, which 
there is good reason for supposing to be 
really the severed head of the murdered pre- 
late. It is enclosed in a small grated opening 
in the wall of the vestry, and many years ago was 
seen and inspected by me. Wishing, however, to 
get as accurate a description as possible, the 
rector, in answer to my letter, has courteously 
supplied the following information, and added a 
copy of the inscription on the inside of the door 
enclosing the niche. He says :— 

“T have little doubt myself of the genuineness of the 
relic. In the first place it is a ‘head,’ not a ‘skull’; 
it has more than half the scalp still on; the skin still 
covers the nose, and a small portion of hair is still on 
the lower jaw. It has clearly never been buried. More- 
over, a year or two ago I carefully examined the neck, 
and found the unmistakable mark of the axe, where 
it cut clean through the skin of the neck, struck the 
corner off the second cervicle, and gliding between the 
second and third severed the head from the body,”— 
Dated October 16, 1891, 

The inscription alluded to is as follows, and is 
clearly of modern date :— 

** The head of Simon Theobald, who was born at Sud- 
bury, and thence cailed Simon of Sudbury. He was sent 
when but a youth into fforeign Parts to Study the Civil 
Law, whereof he was made Doctor. He visited most of 
the Universities of ffrance, was made Chaplain to Pope 
Innocent, and Auditor Rote or Judge of the Roman 
Court. By the Interest of this Pope he was made 
Chancellor of Salisbury. Inthe Year 1361 he was con- 
secrated Bishop of London, and in the Year 1375 was 
translated to the See of Canterbury and made Chancellor 
of England. While he was Bishop of London he Built 
the upper part of St. Gregory's in Sudbury ; and where 
his ffathers House Stood he erected a college of Secular 
Priests and endowed it with the Yearly Revenue of one 
Hundred, Twenty Two Pounds, eighteen Shillings, and 
was at length barbarously Beheaded upon Tower Hill, 
in London, by the Rabble in Wat Tyler’s Rebellion in the 
Reign of Richard IL., 1382.” 

It really occurred on June 14, 1381, and 
perhaps some friend or relative, like “her who 
clasp’d in her last trance her murder’d father’s 
head,” removed the head of the ill-fated archbishop 





Hertfordshire, now pulled down, is pronounced “ Tib- 
balds.” It is mentioned by Izaak Walton in bis ‘ Com- 
pleat Angler.’ 
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and conveyed it to Sudbury. There is no impro- 
bability in this, as the insurrection was soon 
quelled, and the head was not “ knaved out of its 
grave,” as Sir Thomas Browne says. It must have 
been in its present niche for many generations, 
and it would be interesting to know whether it 
has ever been carefully examined by surgeons. 
There seems no doubt as to its identity. Foss, in 
his ‘Judges of England,’ gives a memoir of the 
archbishop, and in mentioning his murder states 
that his head was hacked from his body by 
eight strokes of the sword, he having first given 
absolution to his murderers. 
Jonny Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


BURIALS OF BEGGARS IN ELIZABETHAN 
TIMES. 

A curious and painful proof of the appalling 
condition of the poor in Elizabethan times is 
afforded by the Leeds parish register (see Pub- 
lications of the Thoresby Society, 1889, ‘ Leeds 
Parish Registers, 1571 to 1588’). In the course 
of a very few years the following entries of the 
burial of beggars are to be noted :— 

1572, Nov. 20. Robert Stockdell, lait of y° parish of 
Rudbye, begger. 

1579, Sept. 3. A poore boye, called Bevis, which died 
att Leede bridgend. 

1579-80, Jan. 8. Margrett Taler, of the Gallow Hill, 
beggar. 

1580, May 4. Thomas Dyell, of the Hilhowsbanckes, 
begger. 

Nov. 22, Nycholas Fether, poorre man. 

1580-1, Jan, 24. Margarett Gylle, beggar. 

Jan. 26. Richard Steavenson, begger. 

Feb, 4, Henry Dalton, beggar. 

1581-2, March 4. Jennett West, beggar, of the Head- 
rawe, 

March 24. A child of John Johnson, beggar, of 
Christall [ Kirkstall}. 

. 1582-3, March 19, Margaret, child of George Haryson, 
eggar. 

1583, April 9. (Blank), child of John Smythe, of 
Farnley, beggar. 

July 3. Margaret Cutler, of Bramley, singlewoman 
and beggar. 

Dec. 3. Dorothie Gryme, widow and beggar. 

1583-4, Feb. 15. Samuel, child of Robert Nysby, 
beggar. 

1584, Nov. 3. William Bennett. beggar. 

1585, April 21. (Blank), child of John Greg [? Grey], 
beggar. 

May 17. Cuthbert Rydley, beggar. 

June 6. Elizabeth, daughter of John Burnett, beggar. 

1585-6, Jan. 13, Isabell Benson, beggar. 

1586, April 12. Matthew Skotte, beggar. 

Dec. 3. Ann, child of Isabel Roodes, begger. 

Dec, 31. Isabel Beverley, a poore begger, died at 
Mark Hargraves’, Holbeck. 

1586-7, Jan. 15. Annes Clay,a poore begger, coming 
from Halyfaxe, died at the house of James Lacock. 

Jan. 29. George Gleydill, a poore begger, coming from 
Horberye, and dyed at the house of Robert Nettleton, 
Call-layne. 

March 8 Thomas Headley, a poor begger. 








1587, March 28. A poore beggar, a woman, brought 
in the night, about ix. of the clock, frome Hunslett, 
named (blank), ' 

March 31. William Richardson, Churwell, par. 
Batley, poore beggar, died at Beiston. 

Aug. 12. William Hargraves, Bradfurth [ Bradford], 
poore begger. 

Sept. 7. John Loadge, Ilkley, a poore beggar. 

Sept. 15, William, son of Isabel Wilkenson, widow, a 
poore beggar, coming frome Toplyff. 

Sept, 23. A poore boye, a beygar, coming from beyond 
Rippon, and unknown, dyed in the churcheyarde, and 
was buried the same daye. 

Oct. 4. Bartholomew Dixson, a poore beggar, coming 
from the forrest and parishe of Danbye. 

Oct. 13. Gregory Neyvill, of Wrenthrop, a poore 
beggar, dyed at Farneley. 

Oct. 15. William Goodale, a poore beggar, coming from 
Horbery or Birstall, died at Bramley. 

Nov. 22. A poor boye, borne at Kirkstall, a begger, 
died in the strete. 

Nov. 26. A poore begger, diyng at Holbeck, coming 
from Great Horton, near Bradfurthe; his name not yet 
knowen, 

Dec. 7. Robert Richardson, a poore beggar, of a 
spittelhouse in Beverley. 

Dec. 9. Anne, wife of a poore beggar, lately come out 
of Bedlame; died at Christopher Boothe’s house, in 
Briggate. 

Dec. 23. Jane Sowe, a pore beggar, of the age of 
twelve years; died at Lancelot Marton’s, 

Dec. 24. Jennett Harryson, a poore beggar, of Huns- 
lett, singlewoman. 

1587-8, Jan. 13. Susan, child of Isabel Mylner, widow, 
& poore beggar, coming from Farnley Smythies. 

Jan, 17. Isabel Mylner, widow, a poore beggar, of 
Farnley Smythes, died at John Musgrave’s Mylne hill. 

Jan, 20. Annas Sykes, Christall, widow, a poore 
beggar. 

Jan. 21. Ralph Barnebye, Beiston, a poore beggar. 

Jan, 29, Jennett Smythe, singlewoman, a poore beggar, 
died at Wortley. 

Jan. 30, Christopher Samson, a poore beggar, died at 
Wortley. 

Feb, 13. Jane, seven years old, a child of one Margaret 
Wilkinson, a poore beggar coming from about Halyfaxe, 
and leffte hir said child at Effam Sawle’s, in the Parke 
layne, where it died, 

March 5. John Foster, a poore beggar, a spurrior, 
coming from Kildweke parish, in Craven, died at Raufe 
Wilson’s, in the Headrowe. 

1588, April 29. Anne Browne, Beiston, singlewoman 
(a pore beggar). 
May 16. Alison Haire, the Almes House, a poore 
beggar. 
June 19, William Tailor, Leeds, a poore beggar. 
July 1. Isabel Battye, Woodhouse, Synglewoman, and 
beggar. 
july 8. Annas Blakey, wife of George Blakey, a poor 
beggar, coming from Colne; died at Wortley. 
1588-9, Jan. 9. John Dunstone, a poore beggar, coming 
out of the parishe of Manchester, in L ngkeyshire ; 
died at Thomas Newcoms house in the Churchyard. 
1589, March 29. Annas Foster, a poore woman, of the 
Parish of Bradfurth, died at Bramley. 

A. F, R. 





**Sccn wsicn.”— When Lord Beaconsfield 
after the Berlin Treaty proclaimed the securing 
of his famous “‘ peace with honour,” a good deal 
of cheap fun was extracted from a sentence with 
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which the reporters credited him. This sentence, 
which now figures in text-books of composition as 
a warning to students of style, runs thus :— 

**We have brought you back peace; such a peace 

which I hope moreover will satisfy our sovereign,” — 
Nichol’s ‘ English Composition,’ p. 31. 
The guiding rule in connexion with this is, 
***Such which’ should never be used.” Perhaps 
that is so; perhaps such should be followed by 
no relative but as; and yet there may be some- 
thing to be said on the other side. At any rate, 
in practice the rule is frequently honoured in the 
breach by distinguished speakers and writers as 
well. If the syntax of the Elizabethan age had 
authority in these days, it might be possible to 
cite notable illustrations; but meanwhile one or 
two modern examples may not be devoid of 
interest. If Mr. Goschen was correctly reported 
at Glasgow on the evening of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 9, he spoke thus :— 

“ What is one of the points to which our policy as 
regards foreign affairs must always be directed? It 
must be strength, such strength, such means of defence, 
nay, and such means of offence, if necessary, that will 
secure that no great dependency of ours may be im- 
perilled by any combination that may be brought 
against us,’’— Scotsman, December 10, 

No doubt public speaking is not always 
amenable to strict grammatical accuracy, and it 
is just possible that both Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Goschen might have reconsidered their rela- 
tive pronouns if revising for the press. The case 
is different when we come to consider the de- 
liberate utterances of an author whose syntax may 
be supposed to have received his final touches. 
Matthew Arnold, for example, may be fairly 
credited with carefulness in the matter of style, 
and yet he puts the following exclamation into 
the mouth of Rustum over the fallen Sohrab :— 

O, Sohrab, thou indeed art such a son 

Whom Rustum, wert thou his, might well have loved ! 
Again, Mark Pattison was a strong and nervous 
writer, whose scholarship and taste will be most 
readily conceded by those who have been his most 
careful readers. Yet he offends against the critical 
canon of the rhetoricians. In his article on Pope, 
contributed to Mr. Ward’s ‘ English Poets,’ this 
sentence will be found (vol. iii. p. 59) :— 

“In short, Pope, wherever he recedes from what was 
immediately close to him, the manners, passione, pre- 
judices, sentiments, of his own day, has only such merit 
—little enough—wwhich wit divorced from truth can 
have.” 

The construction thus illustrated may be his- 
torically indefensible ; still while it exists learners 
may be excused for feeling distracted between the 
dogma submitted to them and the literature they 
discover. Compilers of text-books, meanwhile, 
might wisely eschew oratory when illustrating 
their rules, and limit themselves to the practices 
of standard authors. THomas Bayne 





Caurcno Property in Buswitn.—I send, from 
a deed dated 1765, a summarized description of 
property at Bubwith, East Yorkshire, belonging to 
the neighbouring church of Aughton. Many of 
the names seem very uncommon. There are no 
areas or measurements given beyond those which 
I have stated, and except that the total area is stated 
to be an oxgang and a half of land lying dispersed 
in the township, townfields, and territories of Bub- 
with. Ina subsequent deed relating to the same 
property mention is made of the Four Soles Drain, 
the Cross Butts Drain, the South Garth Ends 
Drain, the Little Field Drain, and the Dyon Drain ; 
and in a still later deed I find, instead of the Illy- 
crofts, the Little or Gilly Croft Field. It may be 
worth noting that at Dewsbury are certain fields 
(covered with mills and trade premises) formerly 
called the Annams, and now the Aldams, which 
years ago were part of the possessions of the rectors 


of Dewsbury. 
A messuage called Kirkhouse, otherwise Kirkham. 
Three lands lying in the little field called Illycrofts. 
One broad Wawbutt Moor. 
One broad new field land. 
In the Highfield one broad Wardill. 
One broad Mickland, 
One broad Copthorn. 
One West Bottom, the lower end whereof being broad 
and the upper end narrow. 
One narrow Longflatt. 
One broad Lingflatt (? Longflatt). 
In the North Field one broad Ridding. 
One narrow Oakland, 
One narrow Short Broat. 
One broad Thurn. 
One broad old Moor land. 
One other broad old Moor land, 
In the new Moor lands five Burtle Butts. 
In the Burtles one acre and a half beyond the Burtle 
Slacks, 
One broad Copthorn End, 
In the Intack one broad old Hill. 
One broad Westhire lands. 
One Oakland End, 
One Whaitcroft adjoining on the Rowside, 
One broadfleet land. 
One narrow fleet land. 
Also one Beastgate in the Dion and three parts of a 
Beastgate in the old Annamhills. 
‘ One rood and half a rood of meadow in the Counter- 
eets, 
One rood and a half of meadow in the Marsb. 
“i. land called a Hurst, otherwise Hawborth Moor- 
and. 
One acre of land lying in the Southfield. 
One long Broat lying in the Northfield and containing 
by estimation one acre. 
One Sandgate land lying in the Intack. 
And one Whaitland lying in the Annamhills. 
S. J. Cnapwick. 
Dewsbury. 


Spectra Serpents. — Peregrine Pickle 
(chap. xxxiv.) meets at Dover ‘‘an Italian char- 
latan,” who as a specimen of his art conducts 
Peregrine and those with him into a room where 
they see “a thousand serpents winding along the 
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ceiling.” Morgan, struck with the phenomenon, 
which he has not seen before, utters exorcisms, 
Jolter runs out, Gauntlet draws his hanger, and 
Peregrine is disconcerted. The Italian shows 
other wonders, and afterwards imparts to those 
present all the methods, that were no other than 
the effects of natural causes curiously combined. 

What the method of producing serpents or 
vipers may be is not set out by Smollett. There 
are, however, two curious methods given in 
** Recueil des plus beaux Secrets de Medecine...... 
comme aussi plusieurs Secrets curieux sur d’admi- 
rables effets de la Nature et de Art. Amsterdam, 
1709,” p. 305 :— 

“ Pour faire qu’une Maison paroisse toute remplie de 
Serpens et d'images terribles. 

“ Prenez la peau d'un serpent, avec le sang d’un autre 
serpent mile, et la graisse d'un autre serpent; assem- 
blez le tout, et le mettez en un morceau de drap qui ait 
servi 4 des funerailles, et les allumez dans une lampe 
neuve. 

“ Ou bien, prenez de la graisse de serpent, et y mettez 
un peu de sel ; puis ayez un drap de mort et le coupez 
en quatre pieces et la graisse aussi, pour en mettre une 
partie & chaque piece. Vous ferez ainsi comme quatre 
méches, et vous les allumerez aux quatre coins de la 
maison, ou de la chambre avec huile de sureau, dans une 
lampe neuve, et ce que l'on a marqué se fera,” 

This ‘ Recueil’ contains many curious prescrip- 
tions, and many marvellous methods for showing 
the “ effects of natural causes curiously combined.” 
That which precedes what I have quoted gives 
two manners of extracting a toadstone from a 
toad, and a manner of proving that a toadstone is 
veritable. The one following tells how to make 
every man present have the appearance of some 
particular beast. You soak a wick in a compound 
of owl’s eyes and wolf's gall, with an addition of the 
fat of such and such a beast ; this you light in the 
middle of a house, and all the men present will 
appear to have the form of the beast whose fat 
you have taken. Ropert Prerrornt. 

St, Austin’s, Warrington. 


Lona Inxcumpencies.— The Rev. William 
Holland, rector of Huntingfield-with-Cookley, in 
this county, died on October 3, 1891, after an 
incumbency of forty-three years. The previous 
rector, the Rev. Mr. Uhtoff, was appointed in 
January, 1783, so that the two incumbencies fill a 
period of 1083 years. Is not this almost unpre- 
cedented ? W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Suffolk. 


Biunpers In TRANSLATION. — For a good 
example of a fine, full-bodied blunder see Bohn’s 
translation of Schiller’s ‘Revolt of the Nether- 
lands,’ 1872, on about the third page of the intro- 
duction. Alluding to the position of William the 
Silent at the commencement of the revolt, the 
author says, inter alia, “Philipp der Zweite 
Sendet ihm so viele Verstirkungen zu, als seines 


Mittler’s grausame Habsucht Bettler machte.” | 





This the translator renders as follows: “ PhilipII. 
sent as many reinforcements as the dreadful impor- 
tunity of his Viceroy begged for”! It is difficult 
to imagine a more criminal blunder; not only 
revealing a stupendous ignorance of German, but 
utterly destroying the vigorous sense of the 
original—Philip II. sent him as many reinforce- 
ments as the gruesome cupidity of his viceroy 
rendered beggars—i. e., Alva’s oppressions ruined 
the people, and all whom he ruined flocked to the 
standard of revolt. What will not publishers 
sometimes print, and the public sometimes 
— ! Patrick MaxwELt. 
ath. 


E.ectrocution.—When a new and barbarous 
word comes into being it is expedient that its 
birth should be recorded in ‘N. & Q.’—held up 
to ignominy, as farmers nail stoats and ‘‘ whit- 
tericks” to the door-posts of their stables. I have 
come on an abomination of this kind in the Lamp 
of October 17, It is in an article entitled ‘How 
it Feels to be Killed by Electricity. The passage 
where it occurs runs as follows :— 

“A machinist in a new cotton mill near Quebec 
just had an experience which goes to show that the sen- 
sations of a criminal in the electrocution chair, if he has 
time to feel anything before he dies, are rather pleasant 
than otherwise ”’ (p. 251). 

The Lamp is a well-written magazine, of which 
I have a high opinion. The article from which I 
have quoted is probably the work of an American. 

Anon. 
[See 7 S, x. 145, 194.] 


Fotk-Lore or THE Hovr-ciass,—Mr. C. E. 
Gildersome-Dickinson records in the Morning Post 
a bit of folk-lore which deserves to be embalmed in 
‘N. & Q.:— 

“ Until recently there was in the church of Cowden, 
Kent, annexed to the pulpit, an ancient hour-glases, 
which formerly served to regulate the length of the 
preacher's discourse. In July or August of last year the 
church cleaner discovered this to be broken, ‘ Uno voce,’ 
the parochial soothsayers proclaimed, ‘the glass is 
broken. Our minister will die,’ Now, so far as is 
known, that glass had never been broken before ; where- 
fore, whence the superstition, and what is the folk-lore 
connecting the ‘ pitcher broken at the fountain ’ with the 
glass that bounds ‘the sands of time’? I way add that 
the prognostication proved true, as the decease of the 
rector of Cowden took place shortly after, away from 
home, It is to be hoped his successor duly recorded in 
his register the combined events, and that the glass may 
yet be restored whole and entire.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


New ZEALanp 1n'1840,—Here is an interesting 
scrap, taken from the Auckland (N.Z.) Weekly 
News, February 1, 1890 :— 

** We are accustomed to speak of the ‘ good old days, 
and to contrast the days of ‘profound depression’ on 
which we have fallen ; but when we look on the comfort 
now enjoyed by our working people to-day, and think of 
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the pioneers of the colony, and how they fared fifty years 
ago under the shadow of the tomahawk, we have every 
reason to be thankful. For illustration, the Bay of Islands 
Gazette of 1840 announces that the Kororareka bakers 
had just then reduced the price of the 4-1b. loaf from 
2s. 6d. to 2s.; pork was Sd., the daily diet being pork and 
potatoes; and for a change, potatoes and pork. in Auck- 
land, the prices current of a late date (1841), we notice 
‘tea, none ; sugar (very brown), 28/. per ton: candles, 
none; timber, 29s. per 100 feet; beef, 1s. 4d. per 1b.; 
mutton, ls.; potatoes, none; fowls, pair, 12s.; eggs, 6s, 
per dozen.” These were the ‘ good old duys.’”’ 


H. d. S. 


Temp.— We need a short word to take the place 
of ‘fin the time of,” and I beg to suggest the 
use of temp., which is already used in heraldic and 
some technical books. Pym lived temp. Charles I., 
Bolingbroke lived temp. George I., the spinning- 
jenny was invented temp. George III. 

Hcou Browse. 


Parattet Exrressions.—Andrew Marvell, in 
his poem ‘ To his Coy Mistress,’ says :— 
I would 
Love you ten years before the flood, 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews ; 
My vegetabie love should grow 
Vaster than empires and more slow. 
The Poet Laureate, in his ‘ Talking Oak,’ has : 
I, rooted here among the groves, 
But languidly adjust 
My vapid vegetable loves 
With anthers and with dust. 
F. ©. Brrkseck Terry. 

**Quop EXPENDI HaBUI.”—Jeremy Taylor has 
the epitaph at length in a note to his ‘ Holy 
Dying,’ ch. ii. sect. xiii. vol. iii. ‘ Works,’ by 
Eden — 

Quod expendi habui, 

Quod donavi habeo ; 

Quod negavi punior. 

Quod eervavi perdidi. 
which were “ formerly under the efligy of a priest 
at S. Peter’s, S. Alban’s.” Ravenshaw’s ‘ Antiente 
Epitaphes,’ p. 5, Lon. 1878 (compare Weever’s 
* Faneral Monuments,’ 1631, p. 581), where there 
is mention of other early instances of its occur- 
rence. But neither C. P. Eden nor T. F. Raven- 
shaw refers to the classic origin, as it is in Seaeca, 
‘De Beneficiis, lvi. c. iii, nor to the ‘ Gesta 
Romanorum,’ c. xvi. In Seneca there is this 
notice of it:— 

** Egregie mihi videtur M. Antonius apud Rabirium 
poet»m, quum fortunam suam transeuntem alio videat, 
et sibi nihil relictum preter jus mortis, id quoque si cito 
oceupaverit, exclamare : ‘ Hoc habeo quodcunque dedi !’ 
O quantum habere potuit, si voluisset. Hz sunt divitie 
cert2. 

A parallel is the well-known passage of Martial, 
xlii. 7-9. Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Tre Late rx-Emureror or Brazit.—The fol- 
lowing extract, which has more than a passing 


interest, is from the Echo newspaper of Decem-. 
ber 9 :— 

“ The Figaro relates a touching incident, The Count 
d@’Eu found in a cupboard in the ex-Emperor’s apart- 
ment a small bag, carefully sealed. He opened it, and 
found it full of earth, on which was a small piece of 
paper, containing the following words: ‘This is earth 
from my native land, which I wish to be placed in my 
coffin in case I die abroad.” The Count d’Eu has ac- 
cordingly bad a small cushion filled with this earth, and 
placed beneath the Emperor's head,—Da/ziel.”’ 

As an earlier illustration of this custom, it may 
be well to supplement this notice by an extract 
from the writings of Alphonse Esquiros :-— 

“TInall the great cities of Holland the Jews have a 
private cemetery. At the Hague it is outside the town, 
on the right band of the round running to Scheveningen ; 
| it is enclosed by a thick wall, and overshaduwed by the 

lofty trees of this delightful walk, A handful of earth, 

said to have been brought from Palestine, is placed in a 
| bag under the head of the deceased, or spread over his 

eyes, that he may sleep the sleep of his fathers. and re- 
collect his country.”—' The Dutch at Home,’ second 
edition, 1863, p, 341, 





Wa. UnNpernicr 
57, Hollydale Road, 8.E. 


Wicxket.—I derive this from an assumed Anglo- 
French form wiket, which, as I have shown, must 
bave been the right form, though no quotation 
occurs for it. And now I have found it :— 

Li fol entre enz par le wiket ; 
| t.¢., the fool enters in by the wicket. It occurs 
|in ‘Le Roman de Tristan,’ ed. Michel, vol. ii. 
p. 10i, 1. 245. It is always a comfort thus to find 
a predicted form. Watrter W. Skeat. 








Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 








Dounpas Famtty.—I have been for some time 
engaged in tracing the descent of Major Lawrence 
Dundas, 13th and 26th Light Dragoons, who died 
on board H.M.S. Dictator March 1, 1796, on the 
passage to St. Domingo. There are letters from 
the first Lord Dundas, and the second Lord, after- 
wards first Earl of Zetland, in which they both 
speak of him as ‘‘a near relation.” There is some 
curious mystery about this man, and the matter 
has lately been referred to the present Lord 
Zetland, who regrets “‘ being unable to find the 
required information,” and adds with reference to 
William, third son of Thomas Dundas of Fingask, 
that ‘‘ the family records which I have by me state 
that Thomas Dundas died in 1762, leaving two 
sons—Thomas, the elder ; Lawrence, who became 
| Sir Lawrence. I have been unable to find any 

mention of a third son.” Now Mrs. Dundas 
(senior), of Carron Hall, found amongst her papers 
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(since she published her book ‘ Dundas of Fin- 
gask’) a document which shows three sons of the 
above Thomas, viz. (1) Thomas, (2) Lawrence, 
(3) William (in the army), bat Mrs, Dundas cannot 
find any further trace of William. If he had sons 
this Major Dundas would fit in here. 

Major L. Dundas, 5th Fusiliers, son of the Dictator 
man, left a statement thai his father was first cousin 
to the first Lord Dundas; and he himself received an 
allowance of some three or four hundred a year 
from the first Lord Dundas and first and second 
Lords Zetland until the day of his death in 1866, 
besides many other favours. He also destroyed 
all his papers, except four letters (which acci- 
dentally escaped destruction):—(1) from Lord 
Dundas, dated September, 1817, Upleathem, in- 
viting him to stay; (2) from Lord Dundas, Decem- 
ber 20, 1817, in which he speaks of Major Dundas 
us his “‘friend and relation”; (3) from Lord 
Dundas, dated February 27, 1819, requesting 
Major Dundas to call on him in London ; (4) from 
second Lord Dundas, dated July, 1821, from 
Aske, acknowledging Major Dundas as “a near 
relation.” 

The family were formerly under the impression 
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| 1846, p. 394). I should be glad if any reader of 
1*N. & Q.’ could help me to identify the noble 
lord. I may perhaps add that Elijah Barwell 
Impey, like his father, was educated at West- 
minster School. G. F. R. B. 


Otp Isscrairtion on A QuaicH.—Will some 
scholar kindly interpret for a lady the following 
inscription, engraved on the bottom of a silver 
“ quaich ”: “Ol Me Tioram” ? R. F. &. 


Wetsy Famuty, or LixcotnsHtre.—In a re- 
cently printed volume of Lincolnshire wills, the 
Rev. A. R. Maddison questions the descent of 
the present family of Welby, of Denton, from the 
old stock of Welby, of Gedney. I am editing an 
account of the family in ‘ Notes on the Heralds’ 
Visitation of Lincolnshire in 1634,’ and I should 
be extremely obliged to any correspondent who 
would tell me whether any link connecting the 
two houses is known to be in existence. 

A. G. 

4, Minster Yard, Lincoln, 

Morris-pance.—Can any correspondent give 


information as to the correct way of dancing a 
morris-dance, and especially as to how the follow- 





that Major L. Dundas, 13th and 26th Light 
Dragoons, was Lieut.-Col. the Hon. William 
Lawrence Dundas, who died actually in St. 
Domingo in the same year, 1796, but on June 1; 
but the Dictator’s log disproves this. Major 
Lawrence Dundas (cornet 13th Light Dragoons, 
Feb., 1775, army rank 20 Nov. 1762; Major 13th } 
Light Dragoons, 1794; Major 26th Light Dra- 
goons, 1796) died March 1, 1796,0n board H.MLS. | 
Dictator; married Ellen Green, daughter of Michael | 
Green, of Greemount, co. Cork, and had nine | 
children, amongst others Major L. Dundas, 5th 
Fusiliers, born 1788, died 1866. 

Any replies will be thankfully received direct. 

CotoxeL Duypas, 
02, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, W. 


Hamptoy.—What is the origin and meaning of 
the place-name Hampton? We have Northampton 
and Southampton, Wolverhampton, Littlehampton, 
Hawmpton-in- Arden, Hampton Court, &e. 

ee 

Honyis=Bricuau.—I should be truly glad to 
know where the writer in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ of the article “ Hunnis” 
found the authority for his assertion that ‘ William 
Hunnis married Margaret Brigham on June 2, 
1559.” Long and patient searching on my part 
has not enabled me to come on anything to fix the 
date within a month or two. 

CHARLOTTE STores. 


“Tue citizen Lorp M.”—In a letter to Elijah 
Barwell Impey, dated “ Paris, Feb. 13, 1803,” 





ing morris-dances should be danced ?—‘ Shepherd’s 
Hay,’ ‘ Billy and Nancy,’ ‘Princess Royal,’ ‘Young 
Colin,’ ‘ Devil among the Tailors.’ 

W. C. H. B. 


IrauiaN AND Frencn Ports.—Who are the 
hest living Italian poets? Also, who are the 
French poets who compose the “‘ third Pleiad of 
poets still living” mentioned in the notice of Dr. 
Brewer’s ‘ Historic Note-Book,’ in ‘N. & Q.,’? 7 
S. xi. 259? Whom do the French consider their 
greatest living poet ! JonaTHAN Boucuikr. 


James Mityes-Gaskett, M.P.—The late Sir 
Francis Hastings Doyle, in his ‘ Reminiscences 
and Opinions’ (p. 36) observes of James Milnes- 
Gaskell, formerly member for Wenlock, that 
‘his close friendship with the late Lord Canning brought 
him into more constant communication with his brilliant 
father, of whom he has preserved in private letters 
many interesting anecdotes. Some of these have been 
lately given to the world by Charles Milnes-Gaskell, his 
eldest son.” 

When, and in what form, were these “ given to 
the world”? Povirician. 


Metuisu: Encrisn Tranxstation or ‘ Herman 
AND Dororuea.’—In the correspondence of Goethe 
and Schiller, May 2, 1798, Goethe writes that 
the Englishman Mellish, who was intimate in the 
Weimar circle, had completed a translation of 
‘Hermann und Dorothea,’ four cantos of which he 
had with him. Can any one tell me whether this 
translation was ever published ; and, if so, where ? 














reference is made to “ Your schoolfellow the citizen | Mellish published a volume of translations into 
Lord M*******” (* Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey,’ | English about 1819, but I am unable to find a 
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copy in Germany. It was printed in Hamburg, 
I think, where Mellish was British Consul. 
W. T. Hewerr. 


ARc-EN-TERRE.—Can any of your readers inform 
me, on good authority, of the English equivalent 
for the above French expression! It means an 
iris on the ground through dew, as “rainbow” 
(arc-en-ciel) is through a cloud, “ sun-bow” (arc- 
en-ciel arteficiel) through spray, and ‘‘ fog-bow” 
(anthélie) through fog. All the works on light 
and meteorology that I know of ignore it. 

PHILOMATH. 


Grive’s Dyke orn Gr.eve’s Dyrxe. — Could 
you kindly refer me to any book that gives some 
account of the above, part of which is in this 
parish (vide Ordnance Survey map)? 

Epwarp Hose. 

The Lodge, Pinner. 


Georcr Exior.—I have lately come across the 
following book, ‘‘ The Essence of Christianity, by 
Ludwig Feuerbach, translated, &., by Marian 
Evans,” &c. Can any of your readers tell me of 
any other book to which George Eliot put her 
maiden name ?/ C. B. Stevens. 

Whitley Rise, Reading. 


Tue Fryinc Preman.—Can any reader tell me 
if any one with the above sobriquet is known as 
an historical personage? He is said to have been 
of gentle family, and to have been engaged in 
treasonable practices on behalf of the Pretender, 
while ostensibly pursuing the harmless occupation 
of selling pies, and is further said by tradition to 
have been murdered bya mob. F. Crayton. 

Charlwood. 


Gortne, Heine, ayp Lorp BraconsFietp.— 
Lord Beaconsfield, speaking of ‘Contarini Flem- 
ing’ (in his general preface prefixed to the 
Hughenden edition of ‘Lothair,’ 1861), says, 
“Goethe and Beckford were impelled to com- 
municate their unsolicited opinions of this work 
to its anonymous author, and I have seen a 
criticism on it by Heine, of which any writer 
might be justly proud.” Can any of your corre- 
spondents say whut these were ? CaLVICEPs. 


Hatipom—What is the derivation of this 
medieval word? Does it mean Holy Dame, thus 
equsiling as an expression “ By ’r Ladye ” ? 

J. B.S. 

[ Halidam is used for “ Holy Lady.” Halidom, A.-S, 

haliydom, anything especially holy. } 


Mr. Guapstone on Scorrt anp JEFFERSON 
Davis.—For a literary purpose only, I am anxious 
to know in which of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
occurs the statement that in his opinion Sir Walter 
Scott was the greatest literary force that this 
island had produced, except Shakespere. I think, 





but am not certain, that the speech referred to was 
delivered in Edinburgh. Also I wish to be in- 
formed when and where (was it not at Newcastle?) 
he said, speaking of the Confederate President, that 
Mr. Jefferson Davis had made a great —_ 
NON. 


Hvucu Mitter at Dursam.—I am told that 
in one of Hugh Miller's works there is some 
account of a visit to Durham, during which the 
author was shown ‘“‘ Hobb of Pelaw.” See 
*Metr. Life of St. Cuthbert’ (Surtees Society), 
Pref., p. xii. Can any one give me the —s ? 


Mocrray.—Who was John Murray? He gave 
security, on issuing his tokens, 1668, in the Isle 
of Man, to exchange them when the Earl of 
Derby’s copper money should be issued. In 1709 
this occurred, and Murray’s executors duly re- 
deemed them. On the coins he spelt his name 
Murrey. On the obverse were the famous three 
legs of the island with ‘‘Quocunque gesseris 
stabit.” The legs are running to the right, but 
generally they run to the left. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Version or ‘ Tue Hovse tuat Jack Buitt.’— 
Can any one tell me where I can find that version 
of ‘The House that Jack Built’ which finishes 
with,— 

This is Westminster Hall, 
So lofty and tall, 
With all its great counsellors 
Bouncing and big, 
Every one with a three-tailed wig ! 
Freperic Hersurn. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Tuor, Norwich Jews’ Hovse.—In Mr. 
Walter Rye’s ‘ Popular History of Norfolk’ (1887, 
p. 50), describing the persecution of the Jews in 
Norwich during the early part of the thirteenth 
century, it is said that their house called 
Thor was burned down. Was this house a 
synagogue ; and what does ‘‘ Thor” mean here? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Cotvece or Arms Liprary AND MANUSCRIPTS, 
—Has any catalogue of this been printed and 
published ; and are the public allowed to inspect 
the same ? W. L. Wess. 


“Key” anp “ Lock.”—Can any one inform me 
whether the word key is used as a verb elsewhere 
than in Shetland? A curious experience brought 
this use of the word under my notice. A maid- 
servant was told to lock the main door; which she 
afterwards maintained that she had done, even 
after it was shown that the door was merely shut, 
and not locked. She replied, ‘I locked it, but I 
did not key it.” Inquiry showed that in Shet- 
landic to lock a door means to put it on latch only, 
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while to key it bears the same meaning as English 

“to lock.” Ignorance of this local usage might have 

awkward consequences. W. Dorie. 
Lerwick, N.B. 


Hanxey.— The Norman People’ says “ Han- 
key” is derived from Anché in Poitou. Robert 
de Anké accompanied Boamund to the Crusade, 
1096 (Roger Wend., ii. 76). Thomas de Hanchet, 
of Cambridgeshire, 1316 (Palgr., ‘ Parl. Writs’). 
Also ‘LesConquerants de |’ Angleterre,’ par Gabriel 
Ogilvy (manuscript) gives :— 

“ Anché, famille poitevine, fixée en Devonshire 4 la 
Conquéte en la personne de Robert d’Anché qui vivait 
en 1100 (Mon. Angl.). Elle était originaire du village 
d’Anché prés de Couhé en Poitou, et son nom s'est 
vicié en Angleterre en Anch, Ank, Anke et Ankey. 
Il y avait aussi des Anché au Comté de Kent. Richard 
Anch du Comté de Cornwall parait dans les Testa de 
Nevil. Vers 1200 Isabelle, Lady d’Ank, fille de Sir 
Geoffroy d’Ank, chevalier, fut mariée 4 Michel d’Aigue- 
ville." —Pole, ‘ Devon.’ 

I should be greatly obliged to any of your readers 
who may have access to either of the five named 
sources of the above information if they would 
extract further details about the Anké, Hanchet, 
Anch, and Ank referred to. 

Henry Aters Hankey. 

23, Park Crescent, Portland Place, W. 


A Suaxsreare A Roremaxer.—I think it 
will be generally admitted that Will Shakespeare 
could spin many a good yarn. Was any of 
his relatives a ropemaker, as may be gathered 
from following (‘State Papers, Domestic,’ 1656-7, 
January 26) ?7— 

“ 56 Order in Admiralty Committee summoning Henry 
Hughes, Wm. Pritchard, Robert Wakeley, Mr. Bartlett, 
and Mr. Shakespeere to appear before them and show 
cause and give an account of their failure of contract.” 
Above refers to a copy of contract alluded to 
between Admiralty Commissioners and ropemakers, 
whereby the latter engaged to supply cordage of 
the finest quality provided that the Admiralty paid 
monthly; failing this, there was an understanding 
that the ropemakers were to reduce supplies till 
the sine qua non was again forthcoming. In 
fact, “ no coin no coir.” F. P. H. Huoues. 


Avtuors or Quotations WaNnTED.— 


All-potent flattery, universal lord, 

Reviled yet courted, censured yet adored ; 

How thy strong spell each human bosom draws, 

The very echo to our self-applause. 

*Tis thine to smooth the furrowed brow of pique, 

Wrinkle with smiles the sour reluctant cheek ; 

Silence the wrathful, make the sullen speak, 

Disarm a tyrant, tame a Father's curse, 

Wring the slow farthing from the miser’s puree ; 

Subdue Lucretia even when gold shall fail, 

And make Apicius smile o’er cheese and ale. 
The above lines are given in the quotation books as 
Pope's. I and others have made a diligent search for 
them in his pocme, but failed to find them. 


GiGADIL:, 
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Replies, 


TENNYSON’S ‘AYLMER'S FIELD, 
(7" 8. xii. 328.) 

As to the first passage quoted, Il. 451-457, the 
earlier lines refer to the supposed date of the 
poem, 1793, alluded to in ll. 464, 760-767. 

The soft river breeze 
Which fanned the gardens of that rival rose 

is the breeze from the Thames on the Temple 

Gardens, called “ of the rival rose’ from Shakspere, 

‘1 Henry VI,’ II. iv., “London. The Temple 

Garden,” where, in the dispute between Richard 

Plantagenet and Somerset, their partisans pluck 

white or red roses respectively from off the brier 

and the thorn; and at the end of the scene War- 
wick says :— 
This brawl to-day 

Grown to this faction, in the Temple-garden, 

Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 

A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 

The last passage (1. 767)— 

By shores that darken with the gathering wolf 
—introduced, as it is, in a description of the 
atrocities of the first French Revolution, means, I 
suppose, the actual gathering of packs of wolves 
to prey upon the carcases of the murdered victims, 
and in such numbers as figuratively ‘‘ to darken ” 
the shores of the rivers. 

The middle extract, ll, 660-662, is from Averill’s 
sermon, where he contrasts Baal with Christ :— 

Then came a lord in no wise like to Baal. 

The babe shall lead the lion, 

Isaiah xi. 6, “ The wolf also shall dwell with the 

lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 

and the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
together ; and a little child shall lead them.” 
Surely now 
The wildernegs shall blossom as the rose, 
Isaiah xxxv. 1, “ The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad for them; and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.” This seems to have 
suggested the imagery of the following lines, in 
which Mammon is described as the god of Aylmer’s 
idolatry, and the rival of Christ (“Ye cannot 

serve God and mammon,” St. Matt. vi. 24), 

for whom he will not, like the priests of Baal, gash 

his flesh. L. 658 :— 

Thou wilt not gash thy flesh for him [i.¢., Christ], for 
thine [viz., Mammon, implied in the Dives of the 
parable, St. Luke xvi. 19} 

Fares richly in fine linen, not a hair 

Ruffled upon the ecarf-skin, even while 

The deatbless ruler [7.¢., Christ | of thy dying house [for 
he is ruler of the quick and the dead } 

Is — to the death [ ¢.¢., of the Cross} that cannot 

ie, 

because Christ ever liveth to plead that death, and 

his people must show it forth till he come; “ For 

as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
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ye do show the Lord’s death till he come !” (1 Cor. 
xi. 26). W. E. Bucktey. 

No one has hitherto offered any explanation of 
the allusive passages in this poem, concerning 
which inquiry was made. Failing a better inter- 
preter, I will do what I can to throw some light 
upon them. 

No, 2 :— 

The deathless ruler, 
Wounded to the death that cannot die, 
must be, I think, the author of evil, thus wounded 
by the advent of our Lord above mentioned. 
No. 3. The full passage is :— 
And ever murdered France 

By shores that darken with the gathering wolf, 

Runs in a river of blood to the sick sea, 
Clearly the reference is to the great rivers Rhone 
and Loire and their shores, polluted with a stream 
of blood by the fusillades and noyades of the 
Terror. The “gathering wolf” I take to mean 
the vengeance of European nations gathering 
against France in 1814. It may be questioned 
whether the connexion made between cause and 
effect is altogether happy. Humanly speaking, it 
was not the bloodshed of the Terror, but the 
insatiate ambition of Bonaparte which brought 
upon France that great retribution. 

No. 1 is, in some respects, the most difficult of 
the three passages. Leolin is walking in the 
Temple Garden, “ beside the river bank,” and he 
finds the breath of the roses coming to him with a 
soothing message, very different from what had 
once been, when the gathering of the “ rival rose” 
n that same garden was the signal for outbreak 
of the great Civil War. So much is clear. The 
great difficulty of the passage lies in the words 

And then indeed 
Harder the times were, and the hands of power 
Were bloodier, &c, 
At first sight we ought to be in no doubt that 
“then” is the time present to Leolin. It was the 
year 1793 (placed at the head of the poem), the 
very year of the Terror; and it may be true that 
even in England the hands of power were then 
bloodier, and the repulsion between classes greater 
than seventy years after, when the poem was 
written. Still, this reference to public affairs of 
the time seems very needless and inept. If the 
poet had already made any sort of allusion to the 
Wars of the Roses, we should at once suppose that 
this was the time spoken of, when the hands of 
power were bloodier, and the according hearts of 
men seemed harder too. But he bas made no 
such allusion. We have no sort of reference to 
that time until we read of the “ rival rose.” Yet 
I am disposed to think this was his meaning, The 
coming to the Temple Garden suggests to his mind 
the historic gathering of roses, and he chooses to 
assume that it shall also be in the reader's mind, 





even before notification. He would say, It was no 


strange thing that in old time the roses of the 
Temple Garden should have been made a symbol 
of strife, for 
Then indeed 
Harder the times were, &c. 

But now, in a less stormy age, it might well be, 
and it was, otherwise. The introduction of the 
matter is utterly harsh in its abruptness; never- 
theless, it seems preferable to the flatness of an 
allusion to Leolin’s own time. OC. B. Mount. 

** ApmiraL Curist” Epitarn (7S. xi. 500 ; 
xii. 43, 78).—I am able to supply an example of 
fifty years earlier still than the one quoted 
ante, p. 78. I find among my father’s notes a 
memorandum of one probably still to be found in 
St. Dunstan’s, Stepney. The name is Capt. John 
Dunck, and the date 1696, and it runs with slight 
difference from the other— 

Though Boreas’ blasts, and Neptune's waves 
Have tossed me to and fro, Xe. 
It is curious to trace “ Boreas” merging into 
* boisterous.” There are very probably still earlier 
instances. 

Happening last autumn to be at Ardrossan, I 
searched for the example mentioned at the last 
reference; but the only old churchyards I could 
find were at Saltcoats and Stevenston. If there 
is a disused one at Ardrossan proper I could 
meet with no one who could direct me toit. At 
Saltcoats are many quaint inscriptions. The 
earliest stone says, ‘‘ Here lies the corps of John 
Girdy, who died Jully 23, 1771.” There are other 
stones commemorating deaths as early as 1761. 
But though there are numbers of persons who died 
at sea, I think I can safely say there is no trace of 
an ‘* Admiral Christ” epitaph. A similar report 
may be given from Stevenston, Was your corre- 
spondent perhaps thinking of Arbroath? At Ar- 
broath itself, though there are many quaint 
epitaphs, this variety does not occur ; but at St. 
Vigean’s, two or three miles off, I found these 
variants :-— 

Though Boreas blasts and Neptune's waves 
Have tossed me to and fro 
Against you both by God's decree 
I harbour here below 
Wher [sic] at an anchor I do ride 
Witk many of our fleet 
Yet once again I shall set sail 
Our General [ sic] Christ to meet, 
Erected by Jean Cargill in memory of her husband, 
Alexander Wall, late seaman, Auchmillie, who 
died 1854. 
We in our peaceful bed of rest 
Do take our safe repoee ; 
Nor are we toss’d by Boreas blast, 
As he who to the ocean goes, 
“Erected by John Spink, mariner, and Janet 
Swankey, his spous, 1805, in memory of three of 
their children.” (Possibly they died at sea, but 
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this is not specified. Bas-reliefs of a boat, an | appliances, with their own blacksmiths and car- 


anchor, and two fish further adorn the stone. ) 
Within this quiet silent grave 
Our bodies [ sic) rests [sic] secure ; 
Our anchors fixt upon the rock 
Which ever shall endure. 


All these I found “on the same brae” where, | 


penters, and some have engineers, as steam is 
largely used. And the wives of these farmers 
ought to milk the cows, although they have as 
much capital at stake as many a Lancashire manu- 
facturer who lives like a prince. 

But where the land is very good, as it is round 


as the sexton told me, “all the seafaring people | Boston, much of it is let in small farms of from 


lie buried.” At Aberdeen the “Bonaccord ” Guide 


twenty to one hundred acres. On these farms 


tells that this epitaph exists, but I could find no| are no idle hands; the wives and daughters do 


sexton who knew of it. In fact, Scotch tomb- 
stones are, for the most part, so closely filled up 
with names and dates of the number of people 
thriftily commemorated on each that no room is 
left for epitaphs of any sort. 

At Whitby I found the “‘ Saviour Christ ” variant 
of the “ Admiral Christ” epitaph on a stone with 
the dates 1791-1847,names Edward Pinnock, father 
and son, master mariners. At Margate and at Min- 
ster, where I had been assured it existed, I found it 
not at all, though I searched diligently. Anyhow, 
my mem. of 1696 remains the champion instance. 

Was it from this folk-verse that Tennyson got his 
idea (I forget the exact words) about meeting my 

Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar ? 
The folk-verse, anyhow, has the advantage. “ Ad- 
miral” is a more vigorous as well as more appro- 
priate trope than “ pilot.” R. H. Busx. 


Hints to Farmers (7"§S. xii. 126, 232, 350, 
429).—As A Lanptorp points out that ‘N. & Q’ 
may in the future be quoted as an authority, per- 
haps it may be well to make a few more remarks 
on this subject. Agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion of this county, and the growth of corn its 
staple industry, so, of course, there are both large 
and small farmers; but in great portions of the 
county scarcely any but big farmers are to be 
found. You may ride through scores of parishes 
which consist of only one farm. In one of these 
parishes one field contains nearly 400 acres ; and 
in the summer on that farm they had to lead water 
to the stock a distance of four miles from one 
part of the farm to another. They have now con- 
structed a “ram,” and force the water through 
miles and miles of pipes to every part of the farm 
where it is needed. They have also levelled hills, 
made embankments through valleys and cuttings 
through hills, at an expense of many thousand 
pounds, all to enable the farm to be worked profit- 
ably and to keep it from going out of cultivation. 
A recent tenant lost 30,000/. in farming it be- 
fore these improvements were made. Just fancy 
having to cut through hills, build embankments, 
and lead water for miles, in Lincolnshire, which 
many people think is all flat, and suffers from 
too much water! It is one of the driest parts of 





milk the cows, though many of the daughters of 
the most ignorant labourers won’t. These farmers 
are the most careful and industrious people in the 
world. “They work like horses and live like 
pigs, or they could not live at all,” I heard a large 
farmer say of them. By which he did not mean 
they were piggish or coarse, but that for economy 
they lived meanly on such produce as was not 
marketable, and which a big farmer would give to 
his pigs—such as the “ riddlings” of the potatoes, 
“ fallings” of the apples, ‘* hinderends” of wheat, 
‘* giddy ” mutton, and such like. Eight hours a 
day! These hard-working plodding men, with 
capitals of from 3001. to 1,000/., many of the sons 
and daughters of them have to work ten, twelve, 
and very often fourteen hours a day. 

When I began housekeeping my father gave me 
this advice: “In hiring servants look sharply 
after their parents. Don’t have town-bred girls 
at any price, but always have daughters of cot- 
tagers or little farmers, because they must have 
had carefal, managing, industrious parents—none 
else could live on their bits of land ; and they are 
pretty sure to have bronght their daughters up to 
hard work, as all such folks’ bairns have to work 
as soon as they are able, and almost before.” I 
have proved the value of this advice. 

Does the Arcadian correspondent think that 
Latymer’s mother really milked thirty cows with 
her own hands? If thirty cows had been left to 
her to milk, Latymer’s father would soon have 
been reduced to beggary, instead of being able 
to give alms to the poor and marry his daughters 
with respectable portions. Latymer’s mother 
milked thirty cows just in the same way that J. C. 
Francis prints ‘N. & Q.’ Itis probable that J. C. 
Francis never lifted a type, and it is probable that 
Latymer’s mother never sat under acow. Thirty 
cows and the dairy work connected with them 
would make fall employment for two or three 
women, who would milk the cows while Latymer’s 
mother busied herself in the house about other 
matters. 

“Tatymer’s mother milked thirty cows!” is 
constantly being quoted by people who are mostly 
either unthinking or malicious and mischievous. 
It is now again running through the cheap news- 


| papers, and the inference wished should be drawn 








England. These large farms are manufactories, | is, that if farmers and their wives worked as they 
with yards full of machinery and labour-zaving ought to do, milk and provisions might be cheaper. 
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Latymer's cows, at their present value, would be 
worth quite 600/., and his sheep 2501. Add to 
this a horse or two, pigs, poultry, dairy utensils, 
and the money necessary to go on with ; altogether 
he would require from 1,200/. to 1,500l. to work 
his little farm with, which is more than hundreds 
of country shopkeepers have who keep servants 
and whose daughters rarely help their fathers at all. 

A very large proportion of the aristocracy of 
this county are tenant farmers. Among the 
farmers and farmers’sons are magistrates, barristers, 
lawyers, clergymen, professors, engineers, artists, 
masters of our most aristocratic public schools, 
novelists, &c. Some of the cleverest young artists 
of the day, including the painter of one of the 
most remarkable pictures of the year, are Lin- 
colnshire farmers’ sons. Prof. Conington, s0 
famous as a scholar at Oxford, although the son 
of a clergyman, was of a family of tenant farmers ; 
his uncles were and his cousins are Lincolnshire 
farmers, and one of his sisters married a tenant 
farmer. As to the anecdote of the girls who came 
to the garden party in low dresses of crimson 
velveteen, it was because they were not accus- 
tomed to the usages of good society, and not 
because they were farmers’ daughters. If they 
had been the daughters of neighbouring shop- 
keepers, itis possible they might have made them- 
selves more ridiculous still. I should think they 
were nice girls, but a bit ‘‘ raw,” which would 
soon wear off under favourable circumstances. It 
was most likely a parson’s garden party, as they 
have to labour to make friends of all sorts and 
conditions. I don’t think they would have been 
invited to a “ gentleman-farmer’s” party, as they 
are as particular and exclusive as anybody; but if 
they had, care would have been taken that they 
did not make themselves ridiculous. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

The discussion about the position and the duties 
of farmers’ daughters must be fruitless, for there 
are farmers and farmers. In the Eastern Counties 
the difference between one farm and another is 
commonly noted by the number of horses it is 
necessary to employ to do the work on it. It is 
obvious that there is a considerable difference 
between a “one-hoss” farm and a “ten-hoss” 
farm. A ‘‘ one-hoss ” farmer must needs put his 
own manual labour into the farm, and depend 
upon his wife and family for work too. The 
“ten-hoss” farmer need do neither the one nor the 
other. There is a similar difference between them 
as there is between a retail dealer and a wholesale 
merchant ; or between the skipper of a coasting 
schooner and the commander of a P. and O. steam- 
ship. If a ‘‘ten-hoss” farmer can afford to keep 
riding horses for his sons and to have pianos for 
his daughters, why should he not !—the propriety 
of such a course is not to be considered by the light 
of the necessities of his “ one-hoss” neighbour. 


(7 8. XIL. Dec. 26, "91, 





The ignorance mentioned by A. J. M. on the 
part of one of your correspondents as to what a 
yeoman is, gives the opportunity for a really inter- 
esting inquiry as to what are the differences be- 
tween, and the proper technical terms connected 
with, the manorial lord, the yeoman, and the 
farmer. 

By the very terms under which land was held 
under the feudal system it was of necessity that 
some tenants in capite or landlords (a much abused 
word) were larger owners than others. Some 
owned several manors, and some only one. There 
were greater lords and lesser lords. If the hold- 
ing included several manors, the great lord was 
accustomed to grant them to different under-lords, 
subject to similar conditions to those under which 
he held from the king; so that every manor had 
its lord, some holding direct from the king and 
some not. 

The manor again was never so small that it 
could not be split up into smaller holdings. These 
were held by tenants subject to similar conditions 
as the tenure of the manor—i. ¢., military service 
or its equivalent in money—and also subject to 
the customs and laws of the manor. This is where 
the yeoman comes in. He held his land either 
freely or by copy of the Court Rolls, or (later) by 
lease. In all cases he did homage to the lord for 
the lands he held, just as the lord himself did 
homage to bis over-lord for the manor ; and he 
made certain payments, either annually or on suc- 
cession, or both, as an acknowledgment of the 
lordship of the lord. So long as he fulfilled these 
conditions he was recognized as the proprietor of 
the land. He could sell his interest in it, or devise 
it by will ; he might cultivate it himself or farm 
it to another ; he was the proprietor, the yeoman. 
If he chose to farm it out to another, the person 
who hired it was called the farmer. 

Here, then, we have the lord, the yeoman, and 
the farmer, owing duties to one another, but hold- 
ing distinct positions with regard to the land. If 
the over-lord lived in the neighbourhood of his 
possessions at all he lived at “ the Castle ” or “ the 
(capital) House.” (Capital is another much abused 
word.) “The Hall” was the home of the 
manorial lord ; he was the squire. The yeoman, 
who as a rule cultivated himself, lived at “the 
Grange” or “the Barton” ; and when the terms 
yeoman and farmer became so confused that to 
the popular mind they presented precisely the 
same idea, his home was popularly known as “ the 
Farm.” It so happens now that many a yeoman 
and many a farmer live at the old “ Hall” ; but, of 
course, this neither makes them manorial lords 
nor squires, Circumstances have mixed up the 
names of the things and the persons, but these re- 
main precisely what they ever have been. I shall 
be grateful for any correction. 





Frank Penyy, LL.M. 
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The advice of A. J. M. to the farmers may be 
very valuable, but he is not very accurate in his 
quotation. What he calls a “ Devonshire song” 
is one of the ‘ Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset 
Dialect,’ 1879, by the late Rev. W. Barnes. It 
occurs on page 136, and is a little poem of four 
stanzas, of the second of which A. J. M. quotes 
inaccurately the last four lines. I never could find 
much likeness between the Devonshire and Dorset 
dialects, either in spoken or in correctly written 
specimens; and Barnes would have been horrified 
and indignant if he had read that one of his 
Dorset poems was a ‘‘ Devonshire song.” The 
lines are :— 

Zoo if you'd have a bus’lén wife, 
An’ childern well look’d after, 
The maid to help ye all drough life 
‘Sa farmer's woldest da’ter. 
O. W. Tancock. 
Little Waltham, 


Srece or Tovron (7™ §. xii. 449, 473).— 
Letters to the Broad Arrow of December 12 and 
the Army and Navy Gazette of December 19 show 
that the shot that we are finding date back to 
1707. Toulon was never, I believe, bombarded 
from the sea except by fleets under the command 
of British admirals. Cuartes W. Dike. 


Dr. Suitn’s ‘Biste Dictionary’ (7" 8. xii. 
383).—Corrections have a place from time to time. 
Not long since a correction of A. P. Stanley was 
in ‘N.&Q.’ Lask leave to offer another of the 
same writer. In the notice of St. Thomas the 
emphatic expression “Dubitatum est ab eo [cor. 
illis] ne a nobis dubitetur,” is given to St. Augus- 
tine. It comes in reality from St. Leo, “De 
Ascenscione Domini,” ‘ Opp.’ t. i. 190, Ben. 

Ep. MarsHALtL, 


Locusts (7 §, xii. 84, 272, 410).—As an 
illustration of Matthew iii. 4, ‘‘ And his [John’s] 
meat was locusts and wild honey,” I find in my 
commonplace-book an extract from ‘ Livingstone’s 
Missionary Travels in South Africa.’ I have 
unfortunately omitted to note volume and page :— 

“Our supplies were necessarily so irregular that we 
were sometimes fain to accept a dish of locusts. These 
are quite a blessing in the country; so much so that the 
rain-doctors sometimes promised to bring them by 
their incantations. The locusts are strongly vegetable 
in taste, the flavour varying with the plants on which 
they feed. There is a physiological necessity why locusts 
and honey should be eaten together. Some are roasted 
and pounded into meal, which eaten with a little salt is 
palatable. It will keep thus for months. Boiled they 
are disagreeable; but when they are roasted I should 
much prefer locusts to shrimps, though I would avoid 


both if possible.” 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott. 


Scottish Seventeenth Century Recorps 
(7" §. xii. 425).—Lord Rosebery recently pre- 
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sented to the members of the Scottish History 
Society a volume (printed from a MS. in his 
possession) containing a list of persons concerned 
in the Rebellion of 1745. Inaddition to the names 
of persons, the districts from which they came are 
mentioned, and the manner of their assisting in 
the rebellion and their supposed place of hiding 
are also given. It is a volume of considerable 
value regarding the period with which it is con- 
cerned. W. E, Witson. 


Buccleuch Place, Hawick. 


‘*Besipes THE cusHion” (7 §. xii. 368).— 
Nares, in his ‘Glossary illustrating English 
Authors,’ gives the following examples of the use 
of this expression :— 

“ A sleight, plotted betwixt her father and myself, 

To thrust Mounchensey’s nose besides the cushion. 
* Merry Dev.,’ ‘ U. PI., v. 278. 

“And as we say in our poor English proverb, put 
him clean beside the cushion.’ —Gayton, ‘ Fest. N.,’ p. 36. 

*** To foresee the king his power on the one side, and 
your force on the other, and then to judge if you be 
able...... to put hym beside the cushion, and not whylest 
you strive to sit in the saddle, to lose to your owne 
undoyng both the horse and the saddle.’— Holinshed’s 
* Chronicles,’ 1577. 

“What I? marrie I will go to Menedemus and tell 
him that this wench was stolne from Caria, one that’s 
rich, and of a noble parentage; whom he may greatly 
gaine by, if he would redeeme her. C. Thou art beside 
the cushin,’—‘ Terence in English,’ 1614. 

“* Falsus es, thou art beside the cushion. 
deceived. You mistake me.’—Jbid. 

“* Tru. No Ned, for blaming the poor town, for a 
lewd ill-manner’d town, or as your mother thinks it, a 
sink of perdition, I tell thee, Ned, thou art quite beside 
the cushton.’-—‘ The Woman turn’d Bully,’ 1675.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Yes, there are “many other examples to be 
found in English literature.” Nares gives several, 
and here are a few not in Nares :— 

But ye were confuse tantum, 
Surrendering your supposycions, 
For there ye myst your quosshons. 
Skelton, Dyce, vol. i. p. 212 (also p. 349). 
He snatcht at the bag. No haste but good (quoth shee), 
Short shooting leeseth your game, ye may see, 
Ye mist the cushin, for all your haste to it. 
And I may set you beside the cushin yit. 
Heywood's ‘ Proverbs,’ part ii. cap. 9. 

“ And if he understood this, and knew his lady had 
played beside the cushion, what wonder was it that he 
should runne madd ?'’—Shelton’s ‘Don Quixote,’ 1652, 
f. 58. 

“ And with one blow, confounded and downe-dagger'd 
him, and as we say in eur poor English proverb, put 
him clean beside the cushion,” —IJd., p. 36. 

R. R. 


Thou art 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The metaphorical uses of cushion that I am aware 
of are: “‘ You mist the cushion,” as an equivalent 
to ‘‘ non ea mens hominis,” in Clarke’s ‘ Parcemio- 
logia Anglo-Latina,’ p. 2, Lond., 1639. Ains- 
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worth, in the Euglish-Latin, has : “To be beside the 
cushion, scopum non attingere; a scopo errare ; 
nibil ad rhombum.” Ray has (p. 155, Bohn), 
“To be beside the cushion, aberrari a janua.” 
Cushion occurs in other proverbs, but writers 
have not thought it easy to explain it in this use. 
See Hazlitt, 1882, pp. 220, 436, 441, 445, for the 
present, with the other instances. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


(Mx. Firzepwarp Hatt obliges with a communication 
to the same effect. | 


A Penrect Gentieman (7" §. xii. 408).—A 
book with the title of “The Compleat Gentleman, 
written originally in Spanish by Baltasar Gratian, 
and now translated into English by T. Saldkeld,” 
was dedicated to Lord Boyle, and published in 
London in 1730. In a series of twenty-five 
chapters the various qualities necessary for a com- 
plete gentleman are discussed, sometimes in dia- 
logues, and pointed with numerous apposite stories. 
Chapter xi. is “ Not to make ones-self too cheap,” 
and Xi. deals with “‘ Man at the Point of Perfec- 
tion.” Chaucer, in the ‘ Wif of Bathes Tale,’ line 
6,695 and line 6,752, gives the character of a 

gentilman.” ALBERT HaRTSHORNE. 


As strictly pertinent to A. S. P.’s query, I for- 
ward the following quotation from H. J. Wilmot’s 
sermon on ‘Treasures,’ published in Literary 
Churchman ‘Sermons,’ second series (Skefling 
ton, 1883) :— 


“ Let me end by giving you the portrait of a Christian 
man which is carved on the wall of an old manor-house 
in Gloucestershire, and may we all try to go and be like- 
wise. ‘The True Gentleman is God's servant, the 
world’s master, and his own man. Virtue is his busi- 
ness, study his recreation, contentment his rest, and 
happiness his reward. God is his Father, Jesus Christ 
his Saviour, the Saints his brethren, and all that need 
him his friends. Devotion is his Chaplain, Chastity his 
Chamberlain, Sobriety his Butler, Temperance his Cook, 
Hospitality his Housekeeper, Providence his Steward, 
Charity his Treasurer, Piety his Mistress of the house, 
and Discretion his Porter, to let in or out, as is most fit. 
Thus is his whole family made up of virtue, and he is 
the true master of the house, He is necessitated to 
take the world on his way to Heaven, but he walks 
through it as fast as he can, and all his business by the 
way is to make himself and others as happy as he can. 
Take him in two words—a man, a Christian.’ ” 

C. K. 

Torquay, 

A. 8. P.’s catena is likely to prove very inter- 
esting. 
subject in the ‘In Memoriam’ (cxi.), and Cardinal 
Newman has discussed it at considerable length 
in ‘The Idea of a University,’ p. 204. 

T. P. AnMstTRONG. 

Here is Thackeray’s definition of this ever 
charming type of manhood, whose initial example, 
according to Gerard Leigh in his ‘ Accidens of 
Heraldry,’ was Jesus Christ. “ What is a gentle- 
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Tennyson has something to say on the | 


[7 8, X11, Deo. 26, '91. 


man?” asks the modern novelist. ‘It is to be 
honest, to be gentle, to be generous, to be brave, 
to be wise; and possessed of al! these qualities to 
exercise them in the most graceful manner.” 

C. A. WuitTeE. 


Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


| This query reminds me of an amusing incident 
| which happened many years ago at the “ Cock 
Tavern,” in Fleet Street. A diner, who bad been 
| imbibing too freely, became so noisy that the pro- 
| prietor directed his removal. The waiter who 
successfully accomplished this, on returning to the 
| room, expressed his regret at having been obliged 
| to put the individual out, for, said he, with empha- 
sis, ‘‘ He’s a perfec’ gentleman”; adding, after « 
pause, as if to explain how he arrived at so decided 
a conclusion, “he give me ’alf-a-crown.” I am 
afraid, however, this is not quite the sort of autho- 
rity your correspondent wants, but I am not sure 
that the title is always conferred on much better 
grounds. C. M. P. 


Jacks o’ TH’ Crock (7 §. xii. 306, 393).— 
These are to be met, I think, pretty much all over 
Europe. Most people remember those on the 
clock tower at Venice, two armed figures, locally 
called ‘* Mori,” the word in this use not desig- 
nating Moors, but simply ‘‘ dark ones.” There is 
a good deal of other figure mechanism connected 
with this clock. I forget whether it still works. As 
well as the ‘* Mori,” for instance, three Magi ought 
to come out, attended by a star, and preceded by 
an angel blowing a trumpet. A similar device 
existed not long ago (probably still exists) at 
Reggio d’ Emilia; but Tiraboschi has already 
pointed out that Sansovino was in error in 
ascribing them to the same hand, as Rinaldo was 
the name of the maker of the clock of Venice, and 
the two brothers Ranieri made that of Reggio. 
Besides the additional figures of the “ Mori,” the 
Venice clock tower is a good deal overloaded with 
ornament, and the pasquinade, 

Siore Colonne, cosa fate qua !— 

Non lo sappiamo in verita ! 
which Bonomi afterwards made famous in London, 
originally, or at all events some three centuries 
earlier, was appended to some meaningless columns 
which formed part of this adornment. This clock 
tower, however, is quite distinct from the great 
tower of St. Mark’s, with which it would seem 
that the book mentioned at the last reference con- 
fuses it. The hours on this tower are struck by 
hand by the live watchman on the top gallery, 
who thereby testifies his vigilance. As soon as the 
mechanical “ Mori” have announced the hour on 
the bell of their tower, the watchman repeats it on 
the bell of his tower. At all events, such was the 
arrangement when I was there a few years ago, 
for I remember that while the man was ex- 
pounding the various points of the prospect to me 
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he omitted to strike one of the quarters. There 
are some such figures, if I mistake not, also in the 
Torrazzo of Cremona. 

In France, especially in the north, there were 
many of these figures. Jaquemart or Jacquemard 
for a male, and Jaqueline for a female figure, is 
the name assigned to them there, though I think 
the word does not appear in Littré. A good deal 
of apparently uncalled-for conjecture has been 
expended on the origin of the word scarcely worth 
repeating. In one or two places (e. g., Cambrai) 
they are also called Martin and Martine. 

At Romans, in the department of the Drdme, 
the duty of striking the hours is performed by a 
figure, not habited in a jack, or coat of mail, as 
usual, but in the garb of a gens-d’arme. He is 
nevertheless called le Jaqguemart by the people, 
and the female figure who strikes the quarters is 
Jayueline; the square in which the clock turret 
stands is Place Jaquemart. It is not easy te recall 
all the places where one has seen such figures, I 
have certainly met them also in Germany, but the 
only note of any I can find is a rough sketch of a 
ferocious looking one with a huge feather in his 
helmet, which I made one day long ago when 
passing Herrenhausen, in Carinthia. 

At York are two well-designed figures in armour, 
one of which strikes the half hours on a metal 
cylinder with a long hammer, the other the 
quarters on another cylinder with a halbert. These 
have been brought inside the nave within the last 
twelve months. 

At Wells Cathedral the clock in the north 
transept claims to be the oldest self-striking 
clock with a count-wheel. It dates from the 
early part of the fourteenth century, when it 
was made for Glastonbury Abbey by Peter Light- 
foot, a monk there; it was moved after the 
Dissolution to Wells. At every hour two sets 
of twelve horsemen ride out of two gateways 
in concentric circles, but in opposite directions ; 
they strike each other as they pass with their lances 
so mapy times as required to denote each hour, 
moving at a brisk pace; a little way off sits 
perched very high up a quaint figure, in what 
looks like the dress of the last century ; he kicks 
the quarters on two bells placed behind his feet. 
Probably he also strikes the hours with his hands 
on a bell placed within reach of them, but he did 





not do so while I was there (about a year ago). 
On the outside wall of the same transept is another 
large dial and two bells, on which two figures, | 
locally called ‘‘ Quarter-Jacks,” strike the quarters, | 
They are said to be moved by the works of the 
clock inside, though some way apart. The very | 
remarkable clock at Wimborne Minster, already | 
mentioned at the last reference, is said to have also 
been made at Glastonbury by the same master. 

R. H. Busx. 


16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. | 


In Mr. Thiselton-Dyer’s ‘ Church-Lore Glean- 
ings’ (pp. 197-201) examples are described as 
existing, or having existed, also at Holy Trinity 
Church, Bristol (demolished in 1787), at Westyate, 
Exeter, and at Norwich Cathedral. J. P. H. 

Bolton-le-Sanda, 


Tue Seats or Burns (7 S. xii. 427).—It may 
interest your correspondent to know that there is 
a facsimile of the second seal at the foot of a finely 
engraved portrait of the poet, a copy of which I 
have in my Burns scrap-book. I see I also have 
a cutting from the Universal Magazine for 
January, 1790, entitled “Prologue written by 
Mr. Robert Burns, the Ayrshire Bard, Spoken by 
Mr. Sutherland at his Theatre in Dumfries on the 
evening of Jast new-years day,” beginning :— 

No song, nor dance, I bring from yon great city. 
Has this been reprinted? And I have before me 
a pair of old steel-framed round-eyed spectacles, 
one thick double concave glass remaining, which I 
bought some years ago as having belonged to 
the poet’s father. I also possess a 12mo. volume, 
in the original boards, uncut, which I sent for Mr. 
James McKie’s inspection, and in his letter return- 
ing the book he says, “I have shown it some of 
my friends, none of whom have ever seen another 
copy ; it isa rare gem, if I dared would covet it.” 
I annex copy of title : 

“ Poems, | chiefly in the | Scottish Dialect. | by | 
Robert Burns. | with | an account of his life, | and | a 
glossary, 
O Nature ! a’ thy shew an’ forms, 

To feeling pensive hearts hae’ charms ! 
Whether the summer kindly warms, 
Wi life an’ light, 
Or winter howls, in gusty storme, 
The lang dark night ! 

Edinburgh : | Printed for A, Constable & Co.; W. 
Anderson, | Stirling; T. Donaldson, Dundee; and 
Vernor, | Hood, Sharpe & Co., London, | 1807.” 

Collation : Title ; life, 8 pp.; dedication, ‘‘ To 
the Nobleman and Gentlemen of the Caledonian 
Hunt,” signed “ Robert Burns, Edinburgh, April 
4, 1787,” 2 pp. ; contents, 2 pp.; poems, 251 pp.; 
one blank page ; glossary. Pagination continued 
to 274. Grorce Porter. 

Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


I have a facsimile of Burns’s ‘ Lord Gregory,’ at 
foot of which is engraved a facsimile of his seal, 
such as described by the poet ana referred to, Of 
course, it will be known that Currie’s editions 
have on the title-page a woodcut of this seal, 
but it is not exactly, in all particulars, like the 
facsimile. Aurrep Cras. Jonas. 

Swansea, 


GrocrapnicaL Book (7™ §. xii. 407).—John 
Seller was hydrographer to Charles IT., and wrote a 
great number of works from 1671 to 1711; and I 
think he must have communicated ‘ Magnetical 
Experiments’ to the Philosophical Transactions, 
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1667, He was associated with Sir Wm. Petty, 
and everything shows that he was a man very 
well known in his own day. The Hermitage was 
close to the present river entrance to St. Kathe- 
rine’s Docks, and is still indicated in Hermitage 
Wharf. The spot was once celebrated as the 
place of execution for pirates. John Seller pub- 
lished a great many books, in the way of naviga- 
tion charts, geographical maps, Scripture geography, 
and astronomical pocket-books. But these things 
were generally published, as music is now, without 
any date. For what reason who can say? They 
thus render subsequent inquiry futile. No doubt 
John Seller was both author and publisher of this 
little book. Probably he never was a publisher 
for others at any period of his life, or if he were it 
would be strictly for nautical books, otherwise he 
would soon have left Wapping, though while the 
Thames was silver Wapping was not the diabolic 
soot swamp it now is. C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


There is a Hermitage Bridge, a Hermitage Ter- 
race, a Hermitage Street, and Hermitage Stairs at 
Wapping. Hermitage, Wapping, will always be 
associated with the Tichborne trial. The Claimant 
in his will bequeathed to his daughter his “ pro- 

rty at or near Hermitage, in Dorsetshire.” The 

ichbornes had no such property, but the Orton 
family lived at Wapping. 
Constance Rvssktt. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


John Sellers, the prolific producer of maps, 
flourished in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Lowndes (vide ‘ Bibl. Manual,’ p. 2239) 
enumerates a few of his numerous works. Of these 
the earliest, dated 1671-2, is entitled ‘The English 
Pilot,’ and the latest, ‘ America’ (a small atlas), was 
issued in 1700. I can throw no light on the where- 
abouts of “the Hermitage, Wapping.” OC. K. 

Torquay. 


DREAM OF THE ASSASSINATION OF PERCEVAL 
(7S. xi. 47, 121, 232, 297, 416; xii. 437).— 
Miss Bvusx’s interesting illustrations of this 
extraordinary dream differ from the original to 
such an extent that any explanation showing 
coincidences in their due proportion to be but 
natural would still leave this particular dream 
unexplained. Ordinary coincidences may be duly 
discounted, and it would, indeed, be strange if the 
nightly dreams of millions of persons had never 
any subsequent correspondence in sober fact. But 
the coincidences of Williams’s dream were so 
minute in particulars wholly beyond and above 
the ordinary play and tricks of the imagination, 
that it is difficult to institute a comparison 
between this and other dreams. It is one thing 
to dream, and keep on dreaming, that a certain 
map, whom you may not know, kills another 
man, whom you also do not know, even at a 





certain time and place, and in a_ certain 
manner. But to be able to conjure up the 
features not only of one person, but several, whom 
you have never seen, and to be able to describe 
their dress down to the very buttons, let alone 
other minute and striking circumstances, is a feat 
of the imagination which cannot, I venture to 
think, be explained in the manner suggested by 
Miss Busk. I do not think my previous sugges- 
tion covers anything like the whole ground ; but 
it must be remembered that some of the minute 
particulars, such as the countenances and attitudes 
of the parties present, were only endorsed by the 
dreamer on seeing in a shop a print of the scene 
some time after the occurrence ; and a statement 
such as this, treated judicially, cannot be placed 
in the same category of evidence as the main facts, 
reported before the occurrence. Humanum est 
errare; and being of a sceptical turn of mind, I 
think therein may be found an explanation of 
some of those extraordinary coincidences which 
lie outside the lines of ordinary coincidental 
dreaming. Hotcomse Ineuesy. 


A variant of the lift story told by Miss Busx is 
put by Andrew Lang into the mouth of the 
Bachelor of Arts in ‘The House of Strange 
Stories,’ which may be found in the same volume 
as ‘In the Wrong Paradise’ and other reprinted 
articles. Sr. SwirHry. 


Tae Royrat Arms (7 §S. xii. 449).—If your 
correspondent will consult Guillim’s ‘ Heraldry,’ I 
believe that he will find all the various supporters 
of the royal arms. Every dynasty seems to have 
varied them. The “dragon of the great Pen- 
dragonship ” was peculiar to the House of Tudor, 
if I mistake not; but it is many years since I 
devoured Guillim. HERMENTRUDE. 


Some account of the supporters of the royal 
arms will be found in Burke's ‘General Armory,’ 
1878, p. xix, and the various changes that have 
taken place from the reign of Edward III. to 
James I., who on ascending the throne, we learn, 
introduced “ the unicorn from Scotland, and from 
that monarch’s reign to our own times the lion 
and the unicorn have remained the royal sup- 
porters.” T. F. F. 


Tae Mancaester Scnoor (7 §, xii. 28, 118, 
238).—In 1861 there was published in London, in 
an octavo pamphlet, ‘The History of the Man- 
chester Party,’ a series of seventeen articles, re- 
printed from the Plymouth Mail, Pouirictan. 


Mosite (7" §, xii. 133, 254).—Trench, in his 
‘On the Study of Words,’ has (p. 205, ed. 1874): 

“*T may note,’ says one writing towards the end of the 
reign of Charles IT., ‘ that the rabble first changed their 
title, and were called “the mob” in the assemblies of 
this (The Green Ribbon) Club. It was their beast 
of burden, and called first “mobile vulgus,” but fell 
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naturally into the contraction of one syllable, and ever 
since is become proper English,—North, ‘ Examen,’ 
p. 574.” 
According to Cooper’s ‘Thesaurus,’ 
‘* mobile valgus” is used by Claudian. 
F, C. Birkpeck Terry. 


GotpsmiTa1ana (7 S, xii. 421).—Tempested 
occurs in Thomson’s strong and vivid description 
of the Hercules of Farnese (‘ Liberty,’ iv. 140-3): 

In leaning site, respiring from his toils, 

The well-known Hero, who delivered Greece, 
His ample chest, all tempested with force, 
Unconquerable reared. 

As Part IV. of ‘ Liberty’ appeared in 1736, 
this brilliantly illustrates the use of the word 
twenty-six years before its employment in the 
* Citizen of the World,’ which was published in 
1762, Asan intransitive verb tempest is used by 
Ben Jonson, ‘ Poetaster,’ v. 1 :-— 

Thunder and tempest on those learned heads, 
Whom Casar with such honour doth advance. 
See ‘ Encyclopzdic Dictionary.’ 


Tromas Bayne. 


1578, 


Helensburgh, N.B, 


Mr. Axon notes the use of tempest as a verb in 
Goldsmith's ‘ Citizen of the World,’ let, xlvi., and 
asks for a previous example of its use. 

In my edition of Chaucer’s ‘ Minor Poems’ I 
give Chaucer's ‘ Balade on Truth,’ with the read- 
ing— 

. Tempest thee noght al croked to redrease. 
My note on the line gives two more examples, 
one from Chaucer's translation of ‘ Boethius,’ 
book ii. prose 4, and another in a French poem 
which Chaucer translated. Thus the verb originated 
in French, and Chaucer first made its acquaintance 
when he wrote his A BC. 
Watter W. SKEAT. 


In the clause quoted from Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen 
of the World’ I find ‘‘ tempested up by a thousand 
various passions.” And Goldsmith afterwards, 
in 1764, wrote, “To calm the world tempested up 
by long war” (‘ History of England in a Series of 
Letters,’ vol. ii. p. 120, ed. 1772). 
question, without the strengthening wp, our lexi- 
cographers exemplify from Milton, Pope, and 
Thomson ; but they might have gone further back 
for it than Milton; see, for instance, Donne’s 
* Pseudo-Martyr’ (1610), p. 100, and Samuel 


Ward’s ‘Life of Faith in Death’ (? 1622), p. 110 | 


(ed. 1627). Horace Walpole somewhere has tem- 

pested about. The context I have forgotten, and 

hence am unable to say whether we there have a 

preterite or a participle, or whether Walpole’s verb 

is not intransitive. F. H. 
Marlesford. 


Our friend Mr. Axon will have to correct his 
date for the foundation of the Society of Arts, 
which was not in 1780, but in 1754, years before 


The verb in | 


Goldsmith wrote. There had been a society also 
in Dublin, and one in Holland under the name of 
Tut Nut t’Algemeen, and this now exists. The 
Economical Journal of this year has nothing to 
do with Goldsmith’s topic, but is theoretical. Two 
coeval institutions, the Society of Arts and the 
‘Annual Register,’ flourish in this day. 
Hype Cvarke. 


Orr (7 §S. xii. 429).—Surely Richardson’s 
‘ Dictionary ’ has for the last fifty years contained 
a satisfactory explanation of this phrase :— 

“To get off,—to come of well; (met.) to get or 
remove to a distance (sc.) from danger, misfortune, Xc.; 
to escape.” 

“ To be well of,—to be removed or at a distance (sc.) 
from danger or misfortune ; to be in a prosperous state 
or condition.” 

The transfer of meaning from safety from danger 
to prosperity is both easy and natural. 

F, J. Furnivatt. 

This problem is started by a correspondent of 
the Academy, who seems to suggest that off is 
allied with the Icelandic hafa, a word, no doubt, 
practically identical with our have. Our well off 
is, of course, the German wohlhabend. Far be it 
from me to express any opinion of my own. 

GUALTERULUS. 

Off =away, and so to be well off=to be well away 
from any trouble or scrape. To be badly off=to 
be badly away from (that is not to be away, to be 
near) trouble or scrape. DNARGEL, 


CuurcnyarD Inscriptions (7 §, xii. 446),— 
The four lines beginning— 
Beneath our feet and o'er our head, 
are from a funeral hymn by Bishop Heber. The 
remaining lines are not in the same hymn. 


These lines are a good deal adapted from a poem 
by Bishop Heber, which begins— 
Beneath our feet and o’er our head. 

But the second verse is considerably altered from 
the original, which runs :—- 

Turn, mortal, turn! thy danger know, 

Where’er thy foot can tread, 

The earth rings hollow from below, 

And warns thee of her dead. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 





Hastings. 


Latin Lives (7 S. xii. 388).—The Latin lines 
| quoted by Hic er Unique are in St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, and form the punning epitaph 
|of Thomas Cure, who died May 24, 1588. He 
| was saddler to Edward VI., Queen Mary, and 
| Queen Elizabeth ; M.P. for Southwark in 1562-3, 
| and again in 1570-71 ; warden of St. Saviour’s, 
and a great benefactor to the parish. He founded 
and endowed a college or hospital for the poor 
| known by his name, In Park Street, Southwark, 
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® modern public-house, called the “ Yorkshire 
Grey,” has a stone let into the wall in front, with 
Cure’s arms and the following inscription :— 
“This part of the estate of the late Thomas Cure, 
Esq., Sadler to Queen Elizabeth and Founder of the 
College, was rebuilt 1831, John Wild, jun, Warden.” 
The epitaph is quoted in Tiler’s ‘St. Saviour’s,’ 
p- 29, and in Concanen and Morgan’s history of 
the parish, p. 103. They also give a copy of Cure’s 
will, Privip Norman. 


Asst or Appot (7™ §S, xii. 449).—Webster says 
in his ‘ Dictionary ’:— 

“ Abbé : an abbot ; but more generally one of a class 
of persons, especiaily in France and Italy, who bad 
studied divinity to some extent, and who hoped for pre- 
ferment to abbeys,” 

** Abbot; the superior or governor of an abbey.” 

Littré says : ‘‘ Abbé: 1°, celui qui gouverne ou 
posstde une abbaye. 2°, tout homme qui porte un 
habit ecclésiastique.” The ‘ Académie’ gives the 
same definition of the word. DnaRGEL. 


Borxinc Drap Bopies (7" §S. xii. 385).— 
Reference was made to this monument in the last 
volume of ‘ N, & (),’ at p. 150. As the monument 
was erected in 1812, the date 1709 probably does 
not refer to the lady’s birth, though, of course, it 
possibly may. G. F. R. B. 


Str Georce Cornewatt Lewis (7™ §. xi. 
448).—If, as I think, this query has not been 
answered, perhaps you will let me answer it by 
an extract from a letter from Sir Herbert E. F. 
Lewis, received a few days ago :— 

** Not having my uncle’s essay on Federal Government 
&e., in the library, I thought it probably had not been 
published, but to make sure I wrote to Messrs, Long- 
man and Murray to find out. It seems it never was pub- 
lished, The family pedigree was, of course, merely of 
private interest, and was printed only for the use of the 
family.” 

Ropert Prerroint. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Firty-pounp Kossutn Notes (7 S. xii. 327, 
418, 452).—No doubt either fifty-florin or five- 
hundred-florin notes are meant, as the Hungarians 
do not count money by the pound, but by the 
florin. When Kossuth was at work arranging his 
* Memoirs’ for the press some years ago, a friend 
of mine was busily engaged transcribing for him 
extracts from official documents and other sources 
relating to the action brought by the Emperor of 
Austria against Messrs. Day and Kossuth. These 
were no doubt published in one of the four 
volumes of the ‘Memoirs.’ Only the first volume 
of these was translated into English. It contains 
nothing about the bank-notes. L. L. K. 


Croven (7 §S, xii, 429).—The puzzle which 
the quarryman has set Mr. Hews is one easily 
It is a question simply of punctuation, 


solved. 





thus—‘‘ equal to the sample I have sent you; 
cloven ; time three weeks,” and it is a matter-of- 
fact, businesslike way of putting it. By cloven 
the quarryman means granite blocks which have 
been “cleaved” by wedges from the solid mass 
in the quarry, in distinction from those shaped 
from the loose blocks which in blasting have been 
displaced, for between the two qualities there is a 
great difference. A Derbyshire quarryman would 
say “riven” instead of ‘‘cloven,” but he would 
speak of “clove blocks ” all the same. 
Tromas RatcriFre. 


Burke’s ‘Letter to A Noste Lorp,’ 1796, 
(7™ S. xii. 428).—According to the Huropean 
Magazine for 1796, on February 18 :— 

“Lord Lauderdale gave notice of his intention to 
bring forward a motion of considerable importance, 
respecting a pension granted toa certain individual in 
this country,” &c.—P. 185. 

And on March 4 :— 

* Lord Lauderdale rose to make his promised motion 
on the subject of the pension granted to Mr, Burke, and 
made payable out of the four and a half per cent, 
duties. A recent publication a. “Mr. Burke's 
Letter toa Noble Lord on some formermotions,” &c. }...... 
his lordship observed, might probably rouse the curiosity 
of the public,” &c.—P. 261. 

I would venture to suggest that the Duke of 
Bedford may have made some remarks on the 
subject of the pension in his speech on the Bill 
for the Safety of His Majesty’s Person, delivered 
December 14, 1795. In this speech he stated :— 

“ For a constitutional resistance to the arbitrary acts 
of a profligate administration an ancestor of his had 
bled upon the scaffold...... [and] in the practice of those 
principles his Grace declared it to be his determination 
to live and to die.”—Z/hid., p. 106. 


J. F. Mawseren, 

Krxe’s Servant tn Court (7" S. xii. 347).— 
If a reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ not learned in the law, 
may suggest a correction in a query emanating from 
Lincoin’s Inn, I should read “ King’s Serjeant” 
(serviens ad legem), instead of ‘‘ servant” in the 
above. Thomas Littleton himself was made by 
Henry VI. judge of the Marshalsea Court and 
“king’s serjeant,” and his father, Thomas West- 
cote (if my supposition be right) held the same 
rank before him. ‘‘ Oat of the serjeants at law, 
or of the coif, some are made the king’s serjeants 
to plead for him in all causes, especially in cases 
of treason, and one is usually appointed, called 
premier serjeant”’ (Rees’s ‘Cycl,’ in v. “‘ Serjeant ”). 
No such officer as king’s servant in court is men- 
tioned in Beatson’s ‘ Political Index,’ 1806; and 
though the title-page of that work states that the 
register is “ from the earliest period to the present 
times,” the list of serjeants at law begins at 1660 
only, nor do I know where to find a list from the 
commencement of the order in 1275, as Blackstone 
says, or in 1259 or 1255, as Matthew Paris states. 


W. E. Bockwey. 
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Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Treatise on Heraldry, British and Foreign. By the 
Rev. John Woodward, F.S.A.Scot., and the late 
George Burnett, LL.D., Lyon King of Arms. 2 vols. 
(W. & A. K. Johnston.) 

Upon the death in 1889 of Dr. Burnett, during many 
years Lyon King of Arms, his collections, with a view to 
a new and authoritative history of heraldry, were placed 
in the hands of the Rev. John Woodward, known in 
heraldic circles and among readers of ‘N. & Q.’ as 
a writer of varied attainments and of special qualifica- 
tions for the task assigned him. To complete mastery 
of the art of armory in Britain in its ancient and modern 
use and in its historical development he adds a familiarity 
with foreign blazon such as few Englishmen, if any, can 
be said to possess. Into safer hands, accordingly, the 
work could not have been confided. We are disposed 
to look, indeed, with equanimity, if with no stronger 
feeling, upon the fact that the progress made by Dr. 
Burnett proved to be less than his friends supposed, and 
that the larger and by far the more difficult share in 
the undertaking bas fallen to his successor. Of the eight 
hundred or more pages composing the completed work, 
less than a sixth is due to the earlier writer. Preserving, 
then, in full those portions of Dr. Burnett’s work relating 
to Scottish and other matters in regard to which, thanks 
to his official position and his long-continued researches, 
Dr. Burnett was an authority, Mr. Woodward has re- 
written the book, the application and use of which he 
bas broadened, converting it into an introduction to 
general European heraldry. Regarded in this light, it 
is the best and most trustworthy work that bas yet 
appeared, It is the fashion to say that the art or science 
of heraldry is the easiest of acquisition. Like most 
similar assertions, this is false. Nothing is much easier 
than to obtain a smattering of knowledge ; to grasp its 
history, development, significance, and relation to other 
studies, and to master its Zetails is an arduous labour. 
To encourage the error of which we speak, popular, and 
in many cases misleading, introductions pour from the 
press until now in catalogues heraldry appears as a com- 
prehensive heading. It may be doubted, however, 
whether there is any subject whatever on which so many 
works which are mero rechauffés of existing treatises 
and contain practically no original research, have been 
published. 

To point to the respects in which this work is an 
advance upon previous treatises would be an unending 
task. It may simply be stated that there are very 
few matters in which the bounds of existing know- 
ledge are not to most students enlarged, Near the outset 
what is said concerning the shield, and especially 
tincture, furs, and metals, will alone justify the close 
study of the volume. It is quite impossible from a 
study of the armory of a single country to arrive at a 
grasp of the subject commensurate with its importance ; 
or, indeed, that is not in a sense misleading, See on this 
point what Mr. Woodward says as to the exceptions to 
what is perhaps the most generally known canon, that 
metal must not be placed upon metal ; in fact, that colour 
must be placed on metal, and metal on colour. What is said 
in the second volume as to the “escutcheon of pretence ” 
will have great interest for very many of our readers. Es- 
pecially valuable are the chapters on “ Marshalling,” on 
* Badges,” and on “ Heraluic Marks of Illegitimacy,” 
concerning the last of which much ignorance prevails. 
The entire volume is, indeed, a mine of condensed and 
trustworthy labour, its illustrations are numerous and 
admirable, and the work does infinite credit to all con- 


cerned with its production. It would be easy, though 
superfluous, to swell out this notice by showing the 
sources whence Mr. Woodward has drawn his conclu- 
sions as regards foreign blazon. The book will be the 
trusted friend and reference of all who are seriously 
interested in the science with which it deals, Its ample 
index, its appendices, and its double glossary of English 
and French terms of blazon add greatly to its value. 


William Hogarth. By Austin Dobson. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 


No living writer speaks with more authority than Mr, 
Austin Dobson upon the literary and artistic life of the 
eighteenth century. In order to do the work he has 
accomplished it is necessary to be saturated with the 
literature of the epoch, and to be, so to speak, possessed 
by its spirit. This Mr. Dobson has long been. His 
own works join to the precision and fitness of language 
which is in a sense a modern gift not a few of the 
characteristics of those writers of the past among whom 
in intellectual association he dwells, and have the 
finish, point, and epigram of the last century. Hogarth 
has long been a favourite with him, and the ‘ Life’ which 
he contributed to the series of ‘‘ Great Artists” has won 
full recognition. That memoir forms the basis of the 
present, though, to use the author’s own illustration, the 
+keleton has been “ sufficiently, if not completely, clothed.” 
Of the original the introductory chapter alone has been 
reprinted with merely verbal alterations, while the 
memoir has been extended to double its previous 
length. His book is in two portions, the first narrative, 
analytical, and historical; the second wholly biblio- 
graphical. Apart from his works Hogarth claims little 
in the shape of biography. Such facts as are obtainable 
are retold with verve and lucidity, while the intellectual 
growth of the painter is exhibited in an unusually satis- 
factory description and analysis of his works, A series 
of well-executed reproductions of many of Hogarth’s 
most characteristic plates adds to the worth of the study 
and to the value of the book. As a record of Hogarth 
the volume is all that can be desired, while as a 
picture of life in the last century it is unsurpassed in 
modern literature. The account given of the notabilities 
or notorieties with whom Hogarth deals is very valuable, 
extending far beyond ordinary sources of information, 
and in some cases leaving both the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ and ‘N. & Q.’ behind. With so 
much spirit and vivacity is, meanwhile, the whole con- 
veyed that the task of perusal never palls. Mr, Dobson 
is somewhat more than a mere master of phrase. He 
has the poet’s gift of ennobling a word by use. Fora 
picture at once concise, exact, luminous, and imagina- 
tive, take the opening chapter on Hogarth’s ‘ London’; 
for the use of a superbly just epithet see, on p. 46, what 
is said about convention, with its ready tear and “ faded 
Requiescat,” which may stand with Wordsworth’s 
“ forlorn hic jacet.”” The bibliography, meanwhile, sup- 
plies a list longer than has yet been afforded of books, 
pamphlets, &c., relating to Hogarth and his works, 
including very many concerning which inquiries in 
*N. & Q’ have been frequent. Many of these are in 
French and German. Special value attends the cata- 
logue of prints, which is practicaly exhaustive, and 
supplies all the information the student or collector 
can seek, including the dimensions. The only omissions 
consist of a few unimportant shop-bills or coats of arms, 
some supposed forgeries, and two or three designs which 
neither ‘the ingenuity of the artist nor the coarseness 
of his time can reasonably be held to excuse.” The 
catalogue of paintings supplies all ascertainable par- 
ticulars concerning all works which Mr. Dobson believes 





to be genuine. To satisfy all who believe themselves 
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possessed of Hogarths is a task beyond the author's 
powers or ambition. Possessors of this goodly volume 
will have little need to besiege ‘N. & Q.’ with Hogarth 
queries. 
The Clarke Papers. Edited by C. H. Firth. Vol. I. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.) 
Few contributions more interesting and important than 
the ‘Clarke Papers,’ now first published under the ad- 
mirably competent supervision of Mr. C. H. Firth, have 
been issued by the society whose latest publication it is. 
That the collection should have remained so long un- 
printed is in itself a matter of surprise. Upon one of 
the most interesting points in the long struggle between 
the King and the Commons they throw a flvod of light, 
and the latest volume of Dr. 8. R. Gardiner’s ‘ History of 
the Great Civil War’ could scarcely have been written 
without them, or would at least have been deprived of 
some of ites most luminous chapters. These papers we 
learn were bequeathed in 1736 to Worcester College, 
Oxford, by Dr. George Clarke, a great benefactor to 
that college, His father, Sir William Clarke, was the 
original owner. He was Secretary to the Commissioners 
who in June, 1646, negotiated the surrender of Oxford, 
and to those who in 1647 tried to arrange terms between 
the Parliament and the Army, and occupied other 
important poste. After the Restoration he was knighted, 
and appointed Secretary at War. Thanks to the papers 
he selected, we get a satisfactory insight into the feeling 
and history of the Army at the period when its com- 
plaints were keenest, and when it was about to take the 
action which led to the tragedy at Whitehall. The 
behaviour of the agitators, the motives for their con- 
duct, the grievances and political feelings of the 
soldiers, and the character and views of their leaders 
are illustrated with remarkable fulness, and, as Mr, 
Firth says, the papers “‘elucidate more than one 
dark passage in Cromwell’s political career, and 
justify the high estimation of Ireton’s ability expressed 
by his contemporaries.” They begin March 30, 1647, 
and show that at that time there was “much ado” 
at the House about “your army.” “The cittizens 
grumble vilely, and will be satisfied with nothing but 
that you be presently disbanded, and they say vor will 
they trust you to goe for Ireland with your own com- 
manders unlesse first the army be purg’d of Sectaries, 
as they call them.” Most miscellaneous are the papers 
which follow; letters, reports, transactions, lists, and 
what not, introducing the names of the most notable 
history makers of the period. Tho last letter of the 
resent volume is from Carisbrook Castle, December 19, 
Toa7, from Colonel Robert Hammond, concerning the 
custody of King Charles. One of the matters, indeed, 
upon which the most eatisfactory information is supplied 
is that of the detention and the escape of the King. The 
best test of the value of the collection is furnished by a 
study of Dr. Gardiner’s latest volume and of Mr, Firth’s 
very important and admirably written introduction, The 
work of editing could not have been entrusted to more 
competent hands, and the service that has been rendered 
by tbe historian wiil be fully and promptly recognized. 


Antient Drolleries.—Pimlyco; or, Runne Red Cap, 
1609. With a Preface by A. H, Bullen. (Privately 
printed.) 

Tue second of the ‘“‘ Antient Drolleries,”’ to the first of 

which we have already drawn attention, consists of 

* Pimlyco; or, Runne Red-Cap: 'Tis a Mad World at 

Hogsdon,’ a brochure of extreme rarity, first issued in 

1609. It is a very quaint and curious piece, casting a 

bright light upon Shakspeare’s London and upon the 

rustic amusements of the cit at the beginning of the 





seventeenth century, To those fond of local antiquities 
it will strongly commend itself, while to the student of 
Elizabethan literature it is all but indispensable. It is 
reprinted from a copy in the Bodleian (Malone Collec- 
tion), the only one Mr, Bullen has seen, and the text, of 
mixed roman and black letter, is faithfully reproduced. 
Pimlico, it may be said, is not the place now known by 
that name, but a place of entertainment kept at Hoxton 
by a person called Pimlico, for whom see the first volume 
of the First Series of *N. & Q.’ In his scholarly and 
delightful preface Mr. Bullen points out a reference to 
a performance of Shakspeare's‘ Pericles.’ In the descrip- 
tion, which is in verse, is enshrined Skelton’s ‘ Tunning 
of Elynor Rumming’ and the portrait of that famous 
ale-wife is reproduced from a volume published in 1624, 
These drolleries are issued in very limited editions, and 
are likely before long to be in demand. Oxford is given 
as the place of publication, but Mr. Bertram Dobell, of 
Charing Cross Road, is apparently responsible for this 
volume, as for its predecessor. 


WE have received the useful Patent Culendar for 
1892 of Messre. T. Fletcher & Co, 


Reapers of Carlyle have often inquired whether it 
was not possible to obtain some accurate text of the 
course of lectures on literature which he delivered in 
1838. They will, therefore, be glad to hear that these 
lectures are now about to be published by Messrs. Ellis 
& Elvey. The text now to be issued is derived from the 
report taken at the time by the late T. C. Anstey, after- 
wards M.P, for Yougbal, two separate transcripts of 
which have been in the hands of the publishers. 


Mr. F, A. Crisp writes:—“I think it may interest 
some of your readers to learn that the early registers of 
Greenstead Church, Essex, dating from 1558, are now 
being privately printed. They contain much valuable 
information relating to armigerous Essex families. 


Mr, Goprrey Turner, of whose death we hear with 
much regret, was a contributor to‘N. & Q.’ Contri- 
butions of his, to which he appended his initials, will be 
found in the present and the preceding volume. He 
was a ready writer, and a man of varied attainments. 


Potices ta Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


ConrigenDA.—P, 471, col. 2, 1. 24 from bottom, read 
“* Dictionnaire,’ Napoleon Landais”; p, 493, col. 2, 
1. 8 from bottom, for “ worth ” read warth, The context 
shows that it is a misprint. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








